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Artists  have  historically  preoccupied  themselves  with  the  body  and  its 
vulnerabilites — witness  the  long  tradition  of  gruesome  martyrdom 
paintings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extreme  endurance-test  perfor¬ 
mances  of  Marina  Abramovic,  on  the  other.  In  this  month’s  issue  of  ART- 
news,  Lilly  Wei  speaks  with  three  artists  who  have  recently  been  making  their 
art  in  war  zones.  Wei’s  piece,  which  goes  behind  the  scenes  to  describe  what 
these  artists  went  through  to  take  their  photos  and  video  footage,  coincides 
with  a  moment  of  skepticism  in  our  culture  at  large  (at  least  in  the  United 
States),  when  someone  as  trusted  as  anchorman  Brian  Williams  admits  that 
a  story  he’d  been  telling  for  years,  about  his  riding  in  a  helicopter  in  Iraq 
when  it  was  hit  by  an  R.P.G.,  was  untrue.  We  now  spontaneously  question 
everything  our  news  reporters  tell  us  about  their  experiences.  By  contrast,  we 
understand  that  the  artists  interviewed  here,  for  whom  the  extreme  experi¬ 
ence  becomes  part  of  their  art,  are  telling  us  the  truth. 

Australian  artist  Shaun  Gladwell,  with  whom  Wei  spoke,  is  soon  to  release 
a  book  about  the  time  he  spent  making  art  in  the  Middle  East,  a  region 
whose  history  is  finally  being  incorporated  into  the  narrative  of  Western  mu¬ 
seums.  For  his  feature,  ARTnews  co-executive  editor  Andrew  Russeth  asked 
curators  and  museum  directors  about  the  challenges  of  working  with  Middle 
Eastern  modern  art,  about  which  there  has  been  scant  scholarship  and  exist¬ 
ing  research  is  hard  to  access. 

Russeth  discovered  that  information  about  Middle  Eastern  modernism  has 
come  largely  from  market  professionals,  particularly  those  working  at  the 
world’s  major  auction  houses.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  industry  is  ex¬ 
periencing  an  awkward  moment;  the  heads  of  Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s  have 
recently  stepped  down,  and  observers  are  raising  questions  about  the  current 
business  model.  For  ARTnews  senior  staff  writer  Dan  Duray,  it  was  the  right 
time  to  take  a  look  at  Phillips,  the  smaller,  nimbler,  third-place  auction  house. 
With  a  new  CEO  in  Christie’s  veteran  Ed  Dolman,  Phillips,  the  perpetual 
underdog,  may  just  have  a  winning  formula  for  the  future. 
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TRUE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AJUSTIFIED  ART  DEALER 

PART  FIVE:  GOODBYE  TO  ALL  THAT 


BY  JOEL  MESLER 


Rental  NY,  March  2007. 


For  two  years  after  I  opened  Rental  Gallery  in  L.  A.’s 
Chinatown,  I  never  left  my  two-block  kingdom  in 
the  neighborhood  because  I  didn’t  have  to.  Back 
then,  in  the  mid-aughts,  everyone  wanted  to  be  in  Chi¬ 
natown.  The  farthest  east  I  went  was  Henry  Taylor’s 
studio  on  Bernard  Street.  The  farthest  west  I  went 
was  the  Bank  of  America  on  College  Street,  where  I 
would  deposit  the  money  I  was  making  from  my  new 
business.  I  was  drinking  heavily  at  this  time  and  suf¬ 
fered  delusions  of  grandeur.  I  supplied  outsiders  with 
artwork,  real  estate,  alcohol,  drugs,  and  whatever  else 
they  might  have  needed,  and  came  to  think  of  myself 
as  the  concierge  to  the  little  collection  of  buildings  and 


sidewalk  that  comprised  my  entire  existence. 

Nothing  so  insular  can  last,  though,  and  while  I  was 
weltering  in  my  blissful  myopia,  two  former  Santa 
Monica  art  dealers  named  Tim  Blum  and  Jeff  Poe,  who 
worked  with  a  young  artist  named  Takashi  Murakami 
and  were  long-rumored  to  be  opening  a  large  space  in 
Chinatown,  settled  in  Culver  City  instead.  They  moved 
into  a  building  on  La  Cienega  and  instantaneously  in¬ 
troduced  the  Los  Angeles  art  world  to  big  money.  Sud¬ 
denly  everyone  wanted  to  be  in  Culver  City,  and  China¬ 
town  regressed  by  about  ten  years  overnight.  No  matter 
that  the  artists  lived  and  worked  in  Chinatown — in 
cheap  real  estate,  no  less — and  that  their  success  was 
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entrenched  with  that  of  the  local  dealers.  No  one  want¬ 
ed  to  be  associated  with  Chinatown  anymore;  there  was 
something  bigger  to  aspire  to.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
understood  that  the  art  market  was  more  powerful  than 
idealism. 

In  the  spring  of  2006,  as  the  inevitable  mass  exodus 
picked  up  steam — my  longtime  neighbors  Javier  Peres 
and  David  Kordansky  started  negotiating  leases  for  gal¬ 
leries  on  La  Cienega — I  had  my  first  solo  show  as  an 
artist  at  Black  Dragon  Society  on  Chung  King  Road. 
This  rekindled  my  ambition  to  be  a  famous  artist,  a  goal 
I  had  tried  and  failed  to  achieve  years  before.  Going  into 
the  show,  I  was  aware  it  was  something  of  a  last  gasp 
of  the  life  I’d  known  as  an  adult  so  far.  I  thought  of  my 
solo  debut  as  a  kind  of  retrospective  of  everything  I  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Chinatown,  the  closing  credits  on  a  largely 
unsustainable  existence  that  I  didn’t  want  to  end.  Parker 
Jones,  Black  Dragon  Society’s  owner,  sold  some  work 
and  I  was  naive  enough  to  believe  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
opening,  I  had  finally  made  it  as  an  artist. 

A  few  days  later,  a  young  woman,  a  film  director  from 
New  York  came  to  Chinatown  to  buy  art  and  met  me 
at  my  gallery.  A  week  later,  I  had  left  Los  Angeles  and 
was  living  with  her  in  Manhattan.  I  wasn’t  putting  a 
great  deal  of  thought  into  my  actions  at  this  time,  but 
I  had  enough  wherewithal  to  keep  my  real  estate  in 
L.A.  to  finance  my  life  on  the  East  Coast.  I  rented  an 
$800-a-month  studio  in  Tribeca  and  woke  up  every  day 
to  paint.  In  L.A.  I  had  people  to  paint,  but  in  New  York, 
I  didn’t  have  much  of  anyone,  so  I’d  paint  people  from 
memory.  There  was  no  bathroom  in  the  studio,  but  there 
was  a  sink,  which  made  for  a  better  situation  than  most 
of  the  places  I  had  lived  in  L.A.  When  the  film  direc¬ 
tor  and  I  got  into  arguments,  I’d  sleep  in  the  studio,  eat 
my  meals  at  the  deli  downstairs,  and  use  that  sink  quite 
frequently. 

I  believed  that  I  had  a  real  shot  this  time  at  being  an 
artist  in  New  York.  I  had  already  started  and  finished  a 
career  as  a  dealer  in  L.A.,  and  now  I  had  a  dealer  of  my 
own,  Parker  Jones,  who  wanted  to  show  me  at  the  Ar¬ 
mory  Show  in  New  York,  the  biggest  art  fair  in  America 
at  the  time.  Parker  flew  out  to  do  a  studio  visit  with  me 
and  saw  what  I  was  working  on. 

“I  couldn’t  show  this,”  he  said.  “They’ve  actually  got¬ 
ten  worse.  New  York  has  been  bad  for  you.” 

My  years  dealing  with  artists  had  taught  me  how  to 
reckon  with  a  situation  like  this:  I  told  him  that  he  had 
to  show  me  at  the  Armory  Show.  I  was  one  of  his  rep¬ 
resentative  artists.  He  relented,  but  he  didn’t  want  to 


show  my  paintings.  I  offered  instead  a  video  of  my  birth 
that  my  father  had  shot  at  Cedars-Sinai  in  L.A.  As  I 
mentioned,  I  was  operating  mostly  on  impulse  at  this 
point  in  my  life.  For  whatever  reason,  Parker  believed 
my  literal  introduction  to  the  world  was  a  better  way  of 
introducing  my  artistic  career  on  an  international  stage 
than  my  mediocre  but  inoffensive  paintings.  Anyway,  he 
had  just  made  some  money  off  my  work.  He  wanted  to 
keep  me  happy. 

Parker  gave  over  much  of  his  booth  at  the  Armory 
Show  to  the  painter  Jonas  Wood,  another  L.A.  artist, 
and  put  the  video  of  my  birth  dead  center.  People  ei¬ 
ther  ignored  my  video  or  told  Parker  how  much  they 
hated  it.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  detestation,  Jonas 
was  selling  like  hot  cakes,  and  the  Chelsea  dealer  Anton 
Kern  offered  to  start  showing  him  in  New  York.  I  hung 
around  the  booth,  my  excitement  giving  way  to  horror  as 
I  witnessed  in  real  time  my  dreams  fading  from  view,  all 
the  while  trying  to  hype  my  ill-conceived  video  and  los¬ 
ing  so-called  friends  in  the  process.  I  was  devastated.  I 
might  have  gotten  away  with  this  in  L.A.,  where  every¬ 
one  knew  me  and  could  forgive,  however  begrudgingly, 
my  more  disagreeable  gags.  It  hadn’t  occurred  to  me  that 
the  world  was  much  larger  than  Chinatown. 

More  to  the  point,  I’d  spent  my  whole  career  as  an  art 
dealer  in  L.A.  trying  to  subvert  this  role,  making  it  into 
a  joke,  taking  it  seriously  as  if  by  accident,  only  to  come 
to  New  York  and  realize  that  being  an  art  dealer  was  the 
only  thing  I  was  good  at. 

I  decided  to  reopen  Rental  in  New  York.  If  I  want¬ 
ed  to  stay  there,  I  couldn’t  do  it  as  an  artist.  I  rented  a 
sixth-floor  space  on  East  Broadway,  in  Chinatown.  I  was 
back  in  the  land  of  bus  depots  and  mah-jongg  parlors 
and  Chinese  businessmen  I  felt  comfortable  negotiating 
with.  It  was  the  only  place  in  New  York  people  like  me 
could  get  a  lease  without  a  guarantor.  I  hoisted  paintings 
up  the  side  of  the  building  through  the  windows  because 
they  wouldn’t  fit  in  the  tiny  elevator.  (Pablo  Picasso’s 
granddaughter  Marina  would  eventually  tell  me,  “Your 
elevator  smells  like  piss.”)  At  the  opening  of  Rental  I 
overheard  a  prominent  New  York  critic  talking  to  the 
dealer  Andrew  Kreps.  He  said,  “I’m  not  sure  why  we’re 
here.”  But  there  they  were.  Roberta  Smith  reviewed  the 
show  for  the  New  York  Times.  After  I  read  the  review,  I 
bought  a  twin  bed  and  built  a  makeshift  room  for  myself 
in  the  gallery  because  I  figured  I’d  be  staying  a  while.  ■ 

Joel  Mesler  owns  UNTITLED  gallery  in  New  York.  This  is 
the fifth  installment  in  a  recurring  column. 
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HER  HATCHET  IS 
MORE  LIKE  AN  AX 


Renata  Adler  and 
the  problem  with  critics 

BYM.H.  MILLER 

The  most  recently  published  piece  in  Renata  Adler’s 
collected  nonfiction,  After  the  Tall  Timber  (New 
York  Review  Books),  is  a  curious  defense  of  the 
serial  plagiarizer  Jayson  Blair  by  way  of  an  excoriation 
of  the  New  York  Times ,  the  paper  that  published  Blair’s 
fictions.  The  article  appeared  in  the  American  Spectator 
in  2003.  After  this,  Adler  seemed  to  all  but  vanish  from 
mainstream  journalism,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  repub¬ 
lication,  in  2013,  of  her  two  formerly  out-of-print  nov¬ 
els,  Speedboat  (1976)  and  Pitch  Dark  (1983),  was  touted 
as  the  rediscovery  of  a  long-forgotten  author.  Shortly 
before  this  critical  consensus  that  she  was  more  or  less 
back  from  the  dead,  or  at  least  the  far  periphery  of  book 
publishing,  Adler  published  a  book  review,  her  first  in  a 
while,  in  Town  &  Country.  An  article  in  Womens  Wear 
Daily  treated  this  as  breaking  news. 

Her  decade  of  obscurity  marked  a  change.  As  late  as 
2000,  Adler’s  every  move  was  documented  by  the  me¬ 
dia  oligarchy,  especially  the  Times.  The  paper  was  her 
employer  for  about  a  year  in  the  late  ’60s.  After  Gone , 
her  book  about  working  at  the  New  Yorker ,  was  released 
in  1999,  the  Times  latched  onto  an  out-of-context  aside 
from  the  book,  and  subsequently  published  eight  pieces 
about  Adler,  each  one  singling  out  a  lone  sentence  criti¬ 
cal  of  Judge  Joseph  Sirica.  The  sentence,  which  referred 
to  Sirica  as  “corrupt,  incompetent,  and  dishonest,”  was 
“treated  as  serious  news,”  in  Adler’s  words.  The  paper 
accused  her  of  waging  a  “drive-by  assault”  without  the 
support  of  “any  evidence”  (her  source  for  the  quote  was 
Sirica’s  own  autobiography).  Soon,  the  hive  of  New 
York  media  swarmed  about  frantically.  In  the  spring  of 
2000,  as  Adler  herself  chronicles  in  a  piece  of  self-abso¬ 
lution  originally  published  in  Harpers  that  year,  Adler 


found  herself  at  the  heart  of  a  news  cycle  that  in  the  end 
was  of  little  consequence  to  anyone.  By  the  time  Speed¬ 
boat  and  Pitch  Dark  returned  to  public  consciousness 
nobody  even  remembered  the  controversy.  How  short 
the  memories — and  careers — of  journalists. 

I  understand  this  disconnect  to  be  mostly  superficial: 
comeback  stories  sell  books.  And  I’m  fine  with  that  be¬ 
cause  Adler’s  books  deserve  to  be  read.  Before  her  novels 
were  reissued,  Adler  was  an  important  writer  who  re¬ 
sisted  easy  canonization  from  the  literary  establishment, 
even  as  her  contemporaries — Joan  Didion,  Elizabeth 
Hardwick,  Susan  Sontag,  even  her  former  New  Yorker 
editor  Robert  Gottlieb — became  household  names.  My 
takeaway  is  that  one  does  not  claim,  as  Adler  does  in  this 
collection,  that  the  Times  “declines  responsibility  for  real 
errors,  and  creates  as  well  an  affinity  for  all  orthodoxies” 
and  get  away  with  it. 

I  want  to  set  aside  Adler’s  politics,  particularly  those 
outlined  in  her  introduction  to  Toward  a  Radical  Middle , 
from  1969,  the  first  essay  printed  in  After  the  Tall  Timber. 
I  frankly  don’t  have  a  way  of  explaining  the  dissonance  of 
Adler  claiming  both  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Robert 
Moses,  the  man  responsible  for  building  racial  segrega¬ 
tion  into  the  infrastructure  of  New  York  City,  as  her  “he¬ 
roes.”  (Robert  Caro’s  The  Power  Broker,  a  deep  dive  into 
Moses’s  wrongdoings  over  the  course  of  several  decades 
as  New  York’s  parks  commissioner,  came  out  two  years 
after  Adler  wrote  this,  though  Moses’s  reputation  had 
been  in  rapid  decline  at  least  since  the  financial  debacle 
of  the  1964  World’s  Fair.) 

Adler  covered  King’s  march  from  Selma  to  Montgom¬ 
ery  in  1965  for  the  New  Yorker.  The  piece  is  charming 
but  ultimately  forgettable.  I  really  do  appreciate  Adler 
documenting  Joan  Baez,  in  a  velvet  dress,  breaking  into 
“a  rather  reverent  Frug”  during  a  performance  by  Len 
Chandler,  but  the  article  is  too  full  of  incidental  details 
like  this,  and  reads  more  like  limp  event  coverage  than 
reporting.  Her  dispatches  from  conflict  zones — the  Six- 
Day  War  and  Biafra — are  similarly  marked  by  halfheart¬ 
ed  irreverence,  a  tone  that  spills  over  as  well  into  her  close 
reading  of  the  Starr  Report  as  “prurient  gossip  raised,  for 
the  first  time,  to  the  level  of  constitutional  crisis,”  which 
is  entertaining  but  inconsequential. 

I  want  to  focus  instead  on  “House  Critic,”  Adler’s 
negative  appraisal  of  the  work  of  her  New  Yorker  col¬ 
league  Pauline  Kael,  originally  published  in  1980  un¬ 
der  the  title  “The  Perils  of  Pauline”  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  The  piece  embodies  all  of  Adler’s 
strengths  as  a  writer  and  provides  a  sort  of  template 
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for  much  of  the  rest  of  her  journalism:  a  personal  man¬ 
ifesto  for  writing  masquerading  as  a  critique  of  the  in¬ 
sipid  doltishness  of  another  person,  ultimately  serving 
as  an  indictment  of  the  culture  writ  large.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  “House  Critic”  precedes  itself  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  the  only  work  here  to  receive  a  contemporary 
introduction  from  the  author,  which  claims  the  essay 
has  been  discussed  so  often  since  its  publication  that 
“people  who  had  never  read  the  piece  had  the  stron¬ 
gest  possible  views  of  what  they  thought  was  in  it.” 
I’ve  experienced  missing  my  subway  stop  in  New  York 
City  because  I  was  distracted  by  a  book,  but  “House 
Critic”  led  me  to  get  on  the  wrong  train  entirely,  and 
end  up  in  a  different  borough  than  the  one  I  was  head¬ 
ed  to.  An  almost  fatalistically  unenthusiastic  review,  it 
is  unrivaled  in  the  genre  of  hatchet  jobs. 

A  hatchet  job  can  destroy  the  career  of  its  subject — as 
Michael  Wolff  argues,  in  his  preface  to  Adler’s  collection, 
happened  with  Kael — though  more  often  it  simply  makes 
the  career  of  the  critic.  Thus  Dale  Peck  calling  Rick  Moody 
“the  worst  writer  of  his  generation,”  or  more  recently, 
James  Wolcott  saying,  in  the  context  of  Lena  Dunham,  “I 
recognize  that  humor  is  subjective,  but  Jesus.”  And  yet  ev¬ 
ery  year  brings  a  new  condemnation  to  this  style  as  a  petty 
grasp  at  relevancy  by  an  unfamous  critic  piggybacking  on 
the  success  of  a  well-known  author.  “It’s  easier  to  be  witty 
when  one  is  being  unkind,”  Francine  Prose  wrote  last  year 
in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  the  standard-bearer 
for  literary  criticism  where  likeminded  writers  endlessly 
try  not  to  upset  one  another  and  only  rarely  seem  to  say 
what  they  actually  think.  If  all  book  reviews  were  polem¬ 
ical,  I’d  stop  reading  them  entirely,  but  I  do  acknowledge 
the  performative  negativity  of  a  hatchet  job  as  occasionally 
necessary  ego-busting,  and  also  more  pleasurable  than  the 
tepid  politics  of  the  publishing  industry. 

“House  Critic”  is  a  special  case,  though.  Adler’s  argu¬ 
ment  about  Kael,  the  New  Yorkers  film  critic  from  1968 
to  1991,  is  that  the  role  of  staff  critics  “is  to  stay  put  and 
simply  to  inflate,  to  pretend  that  each  day’s  text  is  after 
all  a  crisis — the  most,  first,  best,  worst,  finest,  meanest, 
deepest,  etc. — to  take  on,  since  we  are  dealing  in  super¬ 
latives,  one  of  the  first,  most  unmistakable  marks  of  the 
hack.”  This  is  the  kind  of  writing  that  makes  me  wince 
even  as  I  revel  in  it.  What  member  of  any  editorial  staff, 
tasked  with  producing  a  certain  amount  of  words  each 
week,  hasn’t  come  up  with  the  occasional  pedestrian 
idea,  lackluster  paragraph,  or,  in  this  golden  age  of  jour¬ 
nalism — an  industry  that  uses  the  phrase  “lots  of  traf¬ 
fic”  as  a  positive  signifier — slideshow  package?  (I  can’t 
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Adlers  castigation 
much 


of  Kael  still feels  relevant ,  and  encapsulates  so 
of  what's  wrong  with  the  media. 


help  but  feel  compassion  for  the  author  of  “How  8  Art 
World  Power  Couples  Met  and  Fell  In  Love  For  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,”  which  I  stumbled  upon  while  writing  this.) 

Every  word  of  the  Kael  essay  is  quotable,  but  Adler’s 
most  widely  circulated  sentence  from  “House  Critic”  de¬ 
scribes  Kael’s  writing  in  her  collection  When  the  Lights  Go 
Down  as  “line  by  line,  and  without  interruption,  worth¬ 
less.”  Far  more  damning  is  the  actual  line-by-line  anal¬ 
ysis.  Adler  builds  her  argument  mostly  through  a  series 
of  lists  comprising  Kael’s  trademark  vituperation.  These 
out- of- context  inventories  read  like  rap  sheets,  an  excel¬ 
lent  rhetorical  technique  that  is  hard  to  argue  with  and 
could  make  any  writer  seem  careless.  On  Kael’s  overuse 
of  certain  words: 

“You  want  to  wipe  it  off  his  face.  ”  “You  want  to  kick 
him.  ”  Your  “guts  are  squeezed.  ”  ( Guts  appear  a  lot ,  in 
noun,  verb,  or  adjective  form:  “ The  films  discreet,  gut¬ 
ted  sensitivity,” for  instance,  “is  self-sufficient.”  What ?) 
“You  are  caught  up  emotionally  and  flung  about  the 
room.  ”  Thirty  pages  later,  “we”  are  caught  “by  the  throat” 
and  “knocked  about  the  room.  ” All  this,  of  course,  is  stan¬ 
dard,  blurb  copy. 

(To  be  fair,  everyone  has  a  personal  stock  vocabulary, 
and  in  the  500  pages  of  this  collection,  Adler  repeats  an 
argument  about  the  Times'  coverage  of  political  prisoner 
Wen  Ho  Lee  verbatim  in  two  separate  pieces.) 

Predictably,  Adler  inspired  huge  amounts  of  back¬ 
lash,  including  a  committee-like  response  defending 
Kael  published  in  a  later  issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books.  “Can’t  the  little  viper  see  the  beauty,  poetry,  hilar¬ 
ity,  and  straight-forwardness  in  Kael’s  critiques?”  wrote  a 
“loyal  P.  Kael  fan,  age  13”  from  Des  Plaines,  Illinois.  Ad¬ 
ler’s  writing  has  not  softened  with  time,  though  removed 
from  the  contemporaneous  media  gossip  that  surround¬ 
ed  the  piece  when  it  first  arrived — -that  the  New  Yorker 
editor  William  Shawn  secretly  commissioned  the  piece 
was  just  one  of  the  false  rumors  floating  around  in  1980, 
according  to  the  introduction — it  is  easier  to  approach 
the  essay  now  simply  on  the  level  of  writing.  In  about 
8,000  words,  Adler  managed  not  only  to  convince  me  of 
Kael’s  abundant  weakness,  she  also  made  me  recall  nu¬ 
merous  repressed,  careless  sentences  I’ve  written  myself, 


and,  for  a  moment,  made  me  scared  to  write  ever  again. 

After  covering  the  art  world  for  what  feels  like  a  lot 
longer  than  five  years,  it’s  difficult  not  to  take  Adler’s  es¬ 
say  personally.  (I’ll  mention  here  that  I  thought  briefly  of 
burning  my  bridges  like  my  subject  and  writing  this  piece 
by  taking  an  Adler-esque  look  at  Pulitzer  Prize-finalist 
and  National  Magazine  Award-winner  Jerry  Saltz,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  recognizable  of  all  art  writers — “Strangest 
in  this  strange  land  is  that  123,000  people  now  follow 
me,”  he  wrote  in  a  particularly  cloying  aw-shucks  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  column  about  Instagram  last  year — but  that 
might  have  been  a  little  too  personal.)  Adler’s  castigation 
of  Kael  still  seems  relevant,  and  encapsulates  so  much  of 
what’s  wrong  with  the  media. 

And  yet  I  can’t  help  but  feel  “House  Critic”  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  of  its  era.  No  hatchet  job  since  has  been  so  un¬ 
concerned  with  potential  professional  backlash,  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  miasma  of  rhetorical  questions  that 
defines  contemporary  journalism  thinks  to  question  the 
validity  of  this  form  at  all  isn’t  a  good  sign.  I  can  imagine 
the  headlines  that  would  appear  if  Adler  published  this 
piece  today:  Salon  would  say  something  to  the  affect  of 
“What  Renata  Adler  Gets  Wrong  about  Pauline  Kael.” 
Slate  might  reply  with  “Renata  Adler  Isn’t  Wrong.  And 
That’s  the  Problem.”  (And  probably  a  few  more  pieces 
— “Why  Renata  Adler’s  Takedown  of  Pauline  Kael  Is 
Less  Important  Than  You  Think,”  etc.)  Buzzfeed  would 
break  the  article  down  into  25  sound  bites  and  pair  them 
with  GIFs:  “Watch  These  25  Puppies  React  to  Reading 
Renata  Adler.”  In  between  TV  recaps,  New  York  maga¬ 
zine  might  carve  out  a  few  minutes  to  interview  Adler. 
And  the  New  York  Times ,  as  they  did  with  her  comment 
on  Judge  Sirica,  would  once  again  publish  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  indicting  Adler  for  going  against  accepted  wisdom. 
There  would  be  an  op-ed  (“Renata  Adler  and  the  Crit¬ 
ics”),  a  media  story  (“With  Takedown  of  Kael,  Publish¬ 
ing  Industry  Reacts  to  Adler’s  Antics”),  very  possibly  an 
appearance  in  Thursday  Styles  (“For  Adler,  a  Moment 
in  the  Spotlight  That’s  a  Long  Time  Coming”).  It’s  no 
wonder  that  Adler’s  recent  popularity  has  not  produced 
any  new  writing  from  her,  but  I  wish  that  weren’t  the 
case.  We  need  her  now  more  than  ever.  ■ 


M.H.  Miller  is  senior  editor  at  ART  news. 
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ADVENTURES 
OF  THE 

tCK  SQUARE 


Jean-Michel  Basquiat 

Now’s  the  Time 
A  thematic  presentation  of  the 
groundbreaking  and  provocative  art 
of  Jean-Michel  Basquiat,  this 
volume  offers  a  new  appreciation  of 
his  tragic  but  highly  influential 
career. 

208  pages,  150  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5457-6 
9Vi  x  11  in.,  $49.95 
DelMonico  Books 


Adventures  of  the 
Black  Square 

Abstract  Art  and  Society  1915-201 5 
Edited  by  Iwona  Blazwick  and  Magnus 
af  Petersens,  with  essays  by  Tanya 
Barson,  Briony  Per,  Jiang  Jiehong,  and 
Tom  McDonough 

This  lavishly  illustrated  book  traces 
a  century  of  abstract  art  from  1915 
to  the  present  day  and  includes 
sculpture,  film,  photography,  and 
painting. 

264  pages,  200  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5444-6 
9x10%  in.,  $60.00 


160  pages,  80  Illustrations,  50  in  color 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5405-7 
9%  x  12  in.,  $55 
DelMonico  Books 


Elaine  de  Kooning 
Portraits 

Brandon  Brame  Fortune,  with  essays 
by  Ann  Gibson  and  Simona  Cupic 
This  book  explores  the  portraiture  of 
Elaine  de  Kooning,  an  enormously 
talented  artist  whose  widely 
admired  body  of  work — both 
abstract  and  figurative — is  overdue 
for  a  contemporary  reassessment. 

160  pages,  100  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5438-5 
9  x  12  in.,  $49.95 
DelMonico  Books 
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Embodiments 

Embodiments 

No  Boundaries 

:*  Masterworks  of  African 

Aboriginal  Australian 

(  Figurative  Sculpture 

Contemporary  Abstract  Painting 

\  Edited  by  Christina  Hellmich  and 
(  Manuel  Jordan,  with  photography  by 
|  Robert  A.  Kato 
l  This  volume  on  a  wide-ranging 
collection  of  flgural  sculptures  from 
;  sub-Saharan  Africa  examines  each 
■  distinctive  piece  and  how  these 

Henry  F.  Skerritt,  Jens  Hoffmann, 
and  William  Fox 

This  generously  illustrated  book  on 
the  work  of  nine  contemporary 
Aboriginal  abstract  painters  brings 
together  art  history,  anthropology, 
and  new  interpretations  of  one  of 
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and  cultural  relationships. 

304  pages,  approx.  350  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5433-0 
9,/2xim  in.,  $85.00 
DelMonico  Books 


movements  of  recent  times. 

176  pages,  105  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5449-1 
9*A  x  10V4  in.,  $49.95 
DelMonico  Books 


Andy  Warhol 

The  Complete  Commissioned 
Record  Covers 
Paul  Marechal 

Now  available  in  an  expanded 
edition,  this  landmark  collection 
presents  all  of  the  record  covers 
designed  by  Andy  Warhol  between 
1949  and  1987,  charting  the  Pop 
icon's  lifelong  engagement  with 
music  and  casting  a  new  light  on  his 
enormously  diverse  oeuvre. 

264  pages,  287  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5424-8 
12x12  in.,  $60.00 


Kehinde  Wiley 

A  New  Republic 
Edited  by  Eugenie  Tsai,  with  an 
essay  by  Connie  H.  Choi  and  texts 
by  35  other  contributors 
Filled  with  reproductions  of  Kehinde 
Wiley's  bold,  colorful,  and  monu¬ 
mental  work,  this  book  encompasses 
the  artist’s  various  series  of 
paintings  as  well  as  his  sculptural 
work — which  boldly  explore  ideas 
about  race,  power,  and  tradition. 

192  pages,  100  color  illustrations 
Hardcover,  978-3-7913-5430-9 
93/4  x  12V4  in.,  $49.95 
DelMonico  Books 
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I'M  CERTAINLY  NOT  AN  IDEALIST 
A  TALK  WITH  JOHN  CURRIN 


BY  BILL  POWERS 


Q&A 


BILL  POWERS:  YOU  DIDN'T  WANT  TO  START  THIS 
INTERVIEW  UNTIL  IT  GOT  DARK  OUT.  WHY  IS  THAT? 
John  Currin:  Everything  is  better  to  paint  in  daylight. 
Sometimes  I  have  a  little  more  vigor  at  night  though, 
because  I  feel  the  ticking  clock.  You  know,  the  lemons  in 
that  new  painting,  I  was  too  panicky  to  run  down  to  Duane 
Reade  and  get  actual  lemons  so  I  just  mixed  up  some  color  in 
the  studio  and  went  at  it.  Or  I’m  too  lazy  to  drag  the  marble 
slab  from  that  corner  to  paint  from  life.  I  get  so  impatient 
that  I  don’t  even  want  to  walk  across  my  studio. 

BP:  WHAT  PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUR  WORK  DO  YOU 
PAINT  OVER  THESE  DAYS?  I  WAS  ALWAYS  SURPRISED 
AT  WHAT  I  THOUGHT  WERE  AAAAZING  MOMENTS  IN 
PICTURES  THAT  YOU  DECIDED  TO  BLOT  OUT. 

JC:  I  don’t  really  do  that  anymore.  I  had  this  idea  that  I  have 
to  finish  everything  I  start  now.  Part  of  it  is  that  I  can  afford 
new  canvases  where  that  wasn’t  always  the  case. 

BP:  MORE  AND  MORE,  THE  PORNOGRAPHY  IN 
YOUR  PAINTINGS  SEEMS  TO  BE  FADING  INTO  THE 
BACKGROUND.  IS  THAT  A  FAIR  ASSESSMENT? 

JC:  I  think  I  got  sick  of  hiding  paintings  from  my  children. 
So  I  thought  it  would  be  funny  to  have  those  elements 
disguised,  almost  like  that  bit  in  Austin  Powers  where  he’s 
holding  up  the  cantaloupes  rather  conveniently  in  place. 

BP:  FOR  A  LONG  TIME  THOUGH,  YOU  HAD  A  PRETTY 
GRAPHIC  PORN  PAINTING  IN  YOUR  BEDROOM,  RIGHT? 

JC:  Yeah,  we  still  have  that  up.  And,  actually,  I  bought  a 
very  nice  Old  Master  painting  that  is  quite  overt,  which 
we  hung  in  our  living  room.  It’s  a  Cornelis  van  Haarlem 
painting  of  a  prostitute  with  two  procuresses  and  the  one 
guy  is  pointing  to  a  huge,  long  sausage  he’s  holding,  a  big 
crazy-looking  sausage.  The  kids  know  it’s  a  sex  joke. 

BP:  THE  LAST  TIME  I  INTERVIEWED  YOU  THERE  WAS  A 
CONCERN  ON  YOUR  PART  ABOUT  NOT  WANTING  TO 
BE  A  SEXIST  BECAUSE  YOU  HAVE  A  DAUGHTER  NOW. 
JC:  I  don’t  think  I  was  being  completely  honest  with 
you,  because  Flora  wasn’t  really  the  issue.  Probably  it  was 
more  a  function  of  my  own  confidence  or  lack  thereof.  I 
got  more  self-conscious  about  provoking  people.  I  enjoy 
making  the  paintings,  but  I  do  worry  about  someone  at, 
like,  Gawker  getting  upset. 

opposite  John  Currin  at  work  on  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  artist 
Rachel  Feinstein,  in  his  studio  in  New  York  City’s  Flatiron 
District,  photographed  in  June  2011. 


BP:  IS  THERE  ONE  PARTICULAR  FIIM  THAT  HAD  A  BIG 
IMPACT  ON  YOU? 

JC:  Fassbinder’s  The  Bitter  Tears  of  Petra  von  Kant  changed 
my  life — these  women  acting  out  this  drama  on  a  white 
shag  carpet  with  a  giant  Poussin  painting  of  Midas  and 
Bacchus  behind  them.  I  saw  that  movie  at  the  Bleecker 
Street  Cinema  in  the  late  1980s,  maybe  early  ’90s.  When  I 
was  making  these  new  paintings  I  thought  about  the  scene 
where  Petra  von  Kant  is  dancing  around  with  her  assistant. 
But  then  I’m  also  thinking  about  David  Salle  and  Picabia. 

BP:  SO  BEYOND  SHIELDING  YOUR  KIDS,  THERE'S 
A  CINEMATIC  INFLUENCE  THAT  HELPS  EXPLAIN  THE 
SEXUALIZED  CONTENT'S  DISSIPATION. 

JC:  Also,  I  got  on  a  self-improvement  kick  when  I  realized 
how  corrosively  critical  I  can  be  while  I’m  painting,  to 
the  point  where  I’m  cursing  myself  out  loud  for  what  a 
shitty  job  I’m  doing,  really  belittling  myself.  So  in  part, 
the  porn  paintings  underneath — the  backgrounds — are 
places  I  can  give  myself  a  break  and  not  feel  like  I  have 
to  be  so  perfect.  I  find  it  very  liberating.  It’s  almost  akin 
to  when  you’re  joke  dancing,  you  never  worry  about  how 
well  you’re  dancing  ...  if  that  makes  sense. 

BP:  IS  THE  ONLY  REAL  SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  YOU  TO  DATE 
THE  PAINTING  OF  YOU  AND  SEAN  LANDERS  FROM 
2002,  FISHERMEN ? 

JC:  That  isn’t  an  allegorical  self-portrait.  So  yes,  I  think 
so.  I  did  it  from  a  mirror  and  even  got  my  then-incipient, 
now  ISIS-level,  bald  spot. 

BP:  DO  YOU  EVER  EMPLOY  THE  OLD  MASTERS' 
TRICK  WHERE  YOU  TAKE  A  HAND  MIRROR  TO  LOOK 
BACKWARD  OVER  YOUR  SHOULDER  AT  PAINTINGS  IN 
THE  STUDIO? 

JC:  Oh,  sure.  Here’s  my  mirror  and  there’s  the  Windex  I 
use  to  clean  it.  The  mirror  helps  me  to  see  tone — rather 
than  color- — and  the  shapes  and  drawing  irregularities. 
Arid  I  sometimes  paint  upside  down  to  see  color. 

BP:  THE  MODEL  THAT'S  IN  MANY  OF  YOUR  PAINTINGS 
NOW  IS  NAMED  INDIA  MENUEZ.  I  REMEMBER  SEEING 
HER  LAST  SUMMER  AT  YOUR  WIFE,  RACHEL  FEINSTEIN'S, 
ART  INSTALLATION  IN  AAADISON  SQUARE  PARK.  SHE'S 
QUITE  STRIKING. 

JC:  She  has  one  of  those  faces,  like  Rachel,  that  falls 
easily  under  the  brush.  I  think  she’s  Icelandic,  but  it’s  an 
ambiguous  ethnicity.  Her  face  lends  itself  to  the  distortions 
I  do  naturally.  Part  of  my  initial  idea  for  these  convex 
mirror  paintings  was  that  I  would  use  these  Sears-model 
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faces,  which  I’ve  always  liked  so  much.  I  thought  of  those 
source  images  as  being  like  Syrian  sculptures.  They  look 
like  destroying  goddesses,  the  remoteness  of  the  faces. 

BP:  WHICH  IS  FUNNY  BECAUSE  I  DON'T  THINK  OF 
YOU  AS  AN  APPROPRIATION  ARTIST. 

JC:  It’s  not  appropriation,  it’s  just  scrounging  for  material. 
Appropriation  is  to  use  something  with  the  idea  that 
people  will  identify  the  static  between  its  former  social 
presence  and  the  way  you’re  presenting  it  now.  Richard 
Prince  is  the  perfect  example.  I  used  to  use  some  stock 
photography,  because  I  liked  the  scenarios  or  the  way  the 
figures  related  to  each  other.  Because  they  came  from 
advertising,  they  had  a  mythical  power.  Even  the  Old 
Masters  would  take  poses  from  medieval  engravings,  so 
it’s  not  really  a  modern  phenomenon. 

BP:  YOU  RECENTLY  POSTED  A  GHIRLANDAIO  IMAGE 
ON  YOUR  TWITTER  ACCOUNT,  THE  FAMOUS  ONE 
OF  THE  OLD  MAN  WITH  HIS  GRANDSON  WHERE  HIS 
NOSE  IS  ALL  PIMPLY. 

JC:  My  dad  used  to  get  Scientific  American  when  I  was  a 
kid  and  that  image  was  on  the  cover  once.  I  only  ever  read 
two  articles  during  the  entire  time  he  had  his  subscription. 
One  was  on  Nixie  tubes,  which  is  a  helpful  term  to 
remember  when  playing  Scrabble,  and  the  other  article 
was  about  the  guy’s  skin  condition  in  that  painting.  The 
look  on  the  little  boy’s  face  has  always  been  heartbreaking, 
and  the  man’s  face,  his  expression,  with  the  looming  blue 
mountain  out  the  window — it’s  an  absolute  masterpiece! 

BP:  IF  WE  WERE  IN  19TH-CENTURY  FRANCE  WOULD 
YOU  BE  IN  THE  CLASSICIST  CAMP  OR  THE  ROMANTIC? 
JC:  I’m  a  romantic,  but  more  than  that  I’m  an  expressionist. 
I  have  no  method.  I  have  no  principles. 

BP:  I  MENTION  IT  BECAUSE  I  KNOW  YOU'RE  A  FAN 
OF  POUSSIN,  WHO  WAS  A  CLASSICIST  WHEN  THAT 
WASN'T  A  FASHIONABLE  THING  TO  BE. 

JC:  I  think  of  Poussin  as  an  expressionist.  His  art  is  about 
nostalgia  and  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
era  that  he  lived  in.  But  all  artists  think  their  time  sucks. . . 
except  for  maybe  the  Greeks.  I  pine  for  another  world,  but 
I’m  not  sure  what  it  would  be.  I’m  certainly  not  an  idealist. 

BP:  I'VE  ALWAYS  THOUGHT  IT'S  FUNNY  THAT  YOUR 
STUDIO  LOOKS  OUT  ON  A  BALLET  SCHOOL.  IT'S  THE 
SOPHISTICATION  OF  DEGAS  AND  THE  CREEP  FACTOR 
OF  BUKOWSKI. 

JC:  I  still  feel  like  I  can  only  watch  them  for  20  seconds 
before  I  turn  into  Quasimodo. 


BP:  DO  YOU  DRAW  ENERGY  FROM  THE  DANCERS, 
KNOWING  THAT  OTHER  PEOPLE  ARE  PRACTICING  THEIR 
ART  WHILE  YOU  TOIL  AWAY  IN  YOUR  STUDIO? 

JC:  Yes,  and  when  I  had  my  old  studio  on  14th  Street,  I 
used  to  be  inspired  by  the  guys  on  the  meat  trucks,  I  mean, 
working  their  asses  off.  Seeing  the  ballerinas  now  is  the 
same  feeling,  although  because  I  have  foot  problems  it’s  a 
little  depressing  to  see  them  jump  around. 

BP:  I  LIKE  THE  QUOTE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  YOU  ABOUT 
HOW  IF  YOU'RE  MAKING  REALLY  GREAT  WORK,  IT'S 
IMPOSSIBLE  TO  GET  RIPPED  OFF.  DO  YOU  REALLY  BELIEVE 
THAT? 

JC:  There’s  actually  a  funny  story  about  Guido  Reni,  who 
had  done  a  painting  of  Saint  Peter  hanging  upside  down 
with  raking  light.  Apparently,  Caravaggio  cornered  him 
on  the  street  and  said,  “I’m  going  to  split  your  head  open  if 
you  make  another  painting  like  that,”  because  he  felt  like 
he  was  being  copied.  My  thing  is  I  never  like  to  think  that 
the  idea  is  so  special. 

BP:  FOR  INSTANCE,  IS  NUDE  DESCENDING  A  STAIRCASE 
JUST  DUCHAMP'S  VERSION  OF  A  CUBIST  PICASSO? 

JC:  Well,  it’s  an  important  painting,  but  physically  it’s 
nothing  compared  to  a  Picasso.  The  fact  is  that  most 
people  don’t  do  anything  special  enough  to  be  ripped  off. 

I  was  listening  to  Wagner  in  the  studio  last  week,  all  his 
operas,  and— man!— it’s  like  every  movie  score  you’ve 
ever  heard  is  stealing  from  this  guy.  And  so,  if  someone 
thought  I  was  ripping  off  Jeff  Koons  in  my  painting  it  only 
makes  me  look  sad  and  pathetic  in  the  end. 

BP:  WHICH  IS  HARDER  TO  PAINT:  A  NIPPLE  OR  A  BUTT? 

JC:  A  butt,  because  they’re  bigger  and  you  only  have  about 
an  hour  before  the  paint  starts  to  pull  as  it  sets.  Also,  lead 
white  liquefies  slighdy  when  you  brush  it  so  you  have  to 
keep  the  paint  moving. 

BP:  DEBUTING  THIS  WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA,  AT 
GAGOSIAN  BEVERLY  HILLS,  DO  YOU  FEEL  LIKE  THE 
PAINTINGS  SHOULD  BE  HAPPIER  OR  SUNNIER  GIVEN 
THE  CONTEXT? 

JC:  I  think  every  show  should  be  a  happy  show,  every 
single  painting  should  be  happy.  The  one  thing  I  can  do 
is  make  a  fairly  convincing  fantasy  of  happiness.  It  doesn’t 
mean  that  I’m  happy  or  the  painting  isn’t  creepy,  but  good 
melancholy  comes  from  a  thwarted  joy,  which  is  another 
way  to  describe  parenthood  or  marriage  or  being  alive. 

John  Currins  show  at  Gagosian  Beverly  Hills  runs  through  April 
11.  His  last  solo  show  was  at  Gagosian  Paris  in  2013. 
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"PATHMAKERS:  WOMEN  IN  ART,  CRAFT  AND 
DESIGN,  MIDCENTURY  AND  TODAY" 

MUSEUM  OF  ARTS  AND  DESIGN,  NEW  YORK 
APRIL  28 -SEPTEMBER  27 

“Pathmakers”  focuses  on  a  group  of  women  who,  according  to  the  museum, 
“came  to  maturity  along  with  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Design  itself.”  (The 
institution  was  founded  in  1956.)  This  includes  Ruth  Asawa,  Sheila  Hicks, 
and  Lenore  Tawney,  among  others.  The  show  looks  particularly  at  the  1950s 
and  ’60s,  a  time  when  women  made  use  of  alternative  materials  while  men 
dominated  the  mainstream  of  art  and  architecture. 


Hella  Jongerius,  Polder  Sofa,  2014. 


RYAN  SULLIVAN 

INSTITUTE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART,  MIAMI 
APRIL  16 -AUGUST  20 

New  York-based  painter  Ryan  Sullivan  will  have  his  first  solo  museum  show 
at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Miami,  which  opened  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Sullivan  was  something  of  a  new  discovery  by  Alex  Gartenfeld,  back 
when  he  ran  gallery  in  New  York.  (Gartenfeld  now  serves  as  the  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ICA.)  The  show  will  include  a  new  group  of  Sullivan’s  process- 
based,  hands-on  paintings. 


Ryan  Sullivan’s  Untitled  (detail),  201-1. 


"INTERNATIONAL  POP" 

WALKER  ART  CENTER,  MINNEAPOLIS 
APRIL  1  1  -  AUGUST  29 

Pop  was  once  linked  solely  to  American  and  British  artists  like  Warhol  and 
Hamilton,  but  in  keeping  with  globalizing  exhibitions  like  “Other  Primary 
Structures”  at  the  Jewish  Museum,  which  argued  for  Minimalism’s  world¬ 
wide  reach,  “International  Pop”  continues  to  expand  the  canon,  positing  that 
the  genre  “was  not  a  singular  artistic  style  or  brand,  but  a  roving  spirit  and 
ethos[.]” 


Claudio  Tozzi,  Usa  e  Abnsa  (Uses  and  Abuses),  1966. 
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OTHON  Friesz  (1879  -  1949) 

FAUVE  MASTER 


La  dot  at,  1907 

oil  on  canvas  1 18  1/8  x  14  15/16  inches  |  wfg©  135784 


WALLY  FINDLAY  GALLERIES 

PALM  BEACH  ♦  NEW  YORK 

165  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480  •  T:  (561)  655  2090  F:  (561)  655  1493 
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PIERO  MANZONI 

MUSEU  DE  ARTE  MODERNA,  SAO  PAULO 
APRIL  7 -JUNE  31 

The  Italian  trickster  Piero  Manzoni  was  only  29  when  he  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  in  Milan,  but  he  had  already  established  himself  as  one  of  postwar  art’s 
great  originals,  running  a  venturesome  gallery,  canning  human  feces  as  art, 
and  using  everything  from  kaolin  to  bread  to  make  his  gritty  monochrome 
paintings — Achromes,  he  called  them — which  are  hot  with  collectors.  This  is 
his  first  major  retrospective  in  South  America.. 


Piero  Manzoni.  Uovo  scultura  n.21 .  1960. 


"TRACEY  EMIN-EGON  SCHIELE:  WHERE  I 
WANT  TO  GO" 

LEOPOLD  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 
APRIL  24  -  SEPTEMBER  14 

Deux  enfants  terribles!  For  her  first  major  museum  show  in  Vienna,  the  ir¬ 
repressible  Tracey  Emin  will  select  drawings  by  the  Austrian  Expression¬ 
ist  Egon  Schiele  (1890-1918),  a  clear  forebear  for  her  unrepentantly  erotic 
work,  to  hang  alongside  80  of  her  pieces.  It’s  just  one  more  sign  that  Emin, 
who  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  2007  Venice  Biennale,  is  well  on  the 
road  to  respectability. 


Tracey  Emin,  Dolde  Grande  1 .  2013. 


SONIA  DELAUNAY 

TATE  MODERN,  LONDON 
APRIL  15 -AUGUST  9 

Delaunay,  a  founder  of  the  Orphism  movement,  which  stressed  vibrant  colors 
and  geometric  forms,  will  have  her  first  UK  retrospective.  Spanning  her  career 
across  a  variety  of  mediums,  this  show  includes  paintings,  for  which  she  is 
probably  best  known,  as  well  as  textiles,  clothes,  and  collaborations  with,  in  the 
museum’s  words,  “poets,  choreographers  and  manufacturers,  from  Diaghilev  to 
Liberty.” 


Sonia  Delaunay,  Couverture  du  catalogue  de  /’ exposition  de  Stockholm,  Autopor¬ 
trait.,  1916. 
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DISPATCHES 


THE  GODFATHER  OF  BRITISH 
CONCEPTUAL  ART  COMES  TO  DALLAS 


I’m  going  to  madness,”  said  Michael  Craig- 
Martin,  when  reached  at  his  studio  in  London  in 
late  January.  “Every  day  I’m  on  the  verge  of  being  over¬ 
whelmed.”  At  73,  Craig-Martin,  a  former  teacher  who 
several  so-called  Young  British  Artists  (YBAs)  have 
credited  as  an  influence,  is  having  the  busiest  year  of  his 
life.  In  March,  a  series  of  his  large  Pop-inflected  sculp¬ 
tures  (a  stiletto,  a  pitchfork,  scissors,  etc.)  was  erected  in 
the  gardens  of  Chatsworth  House,  the  home  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  in  England.  He  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Shanghai,  where  50  of  his  paintings  were 
about  to  go  on  view  at  the  Shanghai  Himalayas  Museum 
(February  2  to  March  21),  and  was  preparing  for  an  ex¬ 
travaganza  in  Dallas  in  April,  when  he  will  be  the  hon- 
oree  artist  for  MTV  RE:DEFINE — an  AIDS  benefit 
presented  yearly  by  MTV,  the  Dallas  Contemporary,  and 
the  Goss-Michael  Foundation.  As  part  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  Craig-Martin  will  show  his  work  at  ten  art  venues 
across  Dallas.  “You  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  wishing  more 
was  happening  and  then  suddenly  things  start  to  build  up 
and  to  accumulate,”  he  said. 

Several  renowned  artists  have  contributed  work  to 
MTV  RE:DEFINE.  Among  the  participants  this  year 
are  Dan  Colen,  Julian  Schnabel,  Richard  Phillips,  and 
Nate  Lowman.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  artist 
has  been  singled  out  as  an  honoree,  an  idea  concocted  by 
Kenny  Goss,  cofounder  of  the  Goss-Michael  Founda¬ 
tion  (the  other  founder  is  none  other  than  singer  George 
Michael).  “I  wanted  to  honor  somebody  who  deserves 
it,”  Goss  said.  His  foundation  is  a  significant  collector 
of  contemporary  British  art,  including  Craig-Martin’s. 
“Whenever  I  talk  to  people  in  the  art  world  the  first 
thing  they  say  is  ‘I  love  Michael  Craig-Martin.  He  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men,’”  he  said.  After  Craig-Martin  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  Goss  set  out  to  convince  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  ten  Dallas  art  venues  to  each  simultaneously 
show  one  large  painting  by  the  artist.  It  turned  out  to  be 
an  easy  task.  “Everybody  just  said  yes,  because  it’s  him,” 
said  Goss. 


While  in  Dallas,  Craig-Martin  intends  to  visit 
Richard  Patterson,  one  of  the  YBAs  living  in  the  city. 
Craig-Martin,  who  is  Irish  but  grew  up  in  the  United 
States  and  studied  at  Fordham  and  Yale  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  England  to  join  a  college  faculty,  met  Patterson 
and  his  future  YBA  cohorts  (Fiona  Rae,  Sarah  Lucas, 
Damien  Hirst,  Gary  Hume,  et  al)  while  teaching  art 
at  Goldsmiths  College  in  the  1990s. 

“Everybody  was  raising  everybody  else’s  game,” 
Craig-Martin  said  of  that  time.  “There  was  a  chemistry 
that  was  very  unusual.  I  knew  it  was  special.  I  can  hon¬ 
estly  say  that  I  did  let  the  thought  pass  through  my  head 
that  this  could  be  the  next  generation  of  British  artists, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  they  would  achieve  the 
kind  of  success  that  they  did.”  Craig-Martin  has  kept  in 
touch  with  nearly  all  of  them.  “The  amazing  thing  is  that 
there  was  a  point  a  couple  of  years  ago  where  they  were  all 
the  age  that  I  was  when  I  taught  them,”  he  said,  laughing. 

While  Craig-Martin  is  proud  of  his  association  with 
the  YBAs  and  is  happy  to  discuss  his  relationship  with 
them,  then  and  now  (“I  think  I  was  quite  an  effective 
teacher,”  he  said  without  reservation),  he  hasn’t  rested 
on  the  laurels  of  this  period  of  his  life.  Rather,  since  he 
made  his  iconic  conceptual  work^Iw  Oak  Tree  (1973) — a 
glass  of  water  installed  on  a  shelf  and  accompanied  by 
text  that  makes  a  case  that  the  glass  is,  in  fact,  an  oak 
tree — he  has  been  forging  ahead  in  his  own  work.  He 
has  built  an  impressive  art  career  for  himself,  and  is  now 
represented  by  Gagosian,  one  of  the  top  galleries  in  the 
world.  Unlike  many  of  his  students,  his  success  has  been 
rather  slow  coming,  though  he  isn’t  complaining.  “One 
of  the  things  I  realize  now  is  that  the  hardest  thing 
about  being  an  artist  is  being  able  to  sustain  a  career 
over  a  lifetime,  and  not  everybody  is  able  to  do  that.”  If 
anything,  this  year  is  proof  that  he  is. 

NANA  ASFOUR 

opposite  Michael  Craig-Martin,  Untitled  (headphones), 

2014,  acrylic  on  aluminum. 
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GOING  TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Whatever  else  he  is — collector,  dealer,  rich 
guy — Adam  Lindemann  is  also  a  man  who 
respects  stationary.  Just  a  few  days  after  he 
announced  his  gallery,  Venus  Over  Manhattan,  would 
open  a  15,000-square-foot  space  in  Los  Angeles  this 
spring,  the  heading  on  the  letters  at  his  980  Madison 
Avenue  gallery — named  for  the  sculpture  the  building’s 
facade — had  changed.  On  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to 
the  third-floor  gallery’s  glass  door,  announcing  the  next 
show  being  installed  in  Manhattan,  the  word  “Venus” 
now  hovered  literally  over  three  smaller  words,  “Man¬ 
hattan”  to  the  left,  and  “Los  Angeles”  to  the  right. 

“We’re  just  trying  it  out,”  Lindemann  shrugged  in  the 
plastered  under-installation  space  when  asked  whether 
we  should  just  start  calling  the  gallery  Venus. 

Lindemann  searched  for  about  six  months  before 
settling  on  his  Los  Angeles  space,  a  former  nightclub 
currently  painted  pink  and  covered  in  graffiti.  The  mo¬ 
tivation,  he  said,  was  to  stage  ambitious,  large  shows  of 
newer,  younger  art. 

“When  I  did  primary  shows  for  Charles  Harlan  or  An- 
dra  Uruta” — a  project  that  shot  baseball-shaped  stones 
from  a  batting-cage  robotic  pitcher  at  a  wall  of  tiles 
across  the  room — “it  wasn’t  as  well  received  as  I  would 
have  liked,”  he  said,  comparing  those  shows  to  others  he 
held  at  the  Upper  East  Side  gallery,  of  Alexander  Calder, 
Jack  Goldstein,  and  Raymond  Pettibon. 

“People  don’t  like  to  see  new  stuff  uptown,”  he  posited. 
“People  like  to  see  Gunther  Forg  or  Kazuo  Shiraga,  or 
whatever  Larry  [Gagosian]  is  showing.” 


He  thought  about  opening  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
but  was  dismayed  by  the  lack  of  space,  and  described 
what  he  saw  as  an  over-saturation  of  galleries  there.  The 
collector  scene  he  saw  growing  in  Los  Angeles  heartened 
him. 

“New  York  still  has  all  the  razzmatazz,”  he  said.  “All  the 
big  collectors  fly  out  here  in  their  private  planes.”  But  he  saw 
smaller  collectors  likely  to  be  drawn  to  efforts  like  Gavin 
Brown’s  project  space  with  Laura  Owens,  Maccarone’s 
forthcoming  Los  Angeles  gallery,  and,  of  course,  Hauser 
Wirth  &  Schimmel’s  100,000-square-foot  business. 

Lindemann  opens  the  new  gallery  this  month  with  an 
exhibition  of  Dan  Colen  (who  earlier  this  year  showed 
his  ability  to  take  over  a  collector’s  space  with  his  sprawl¬ 
ing  show  at  the  Brant  Foundation’s  outpost  in  Walter 
De  Maria’s  former  studio  in  the  East  Village).  He  has 
already  planned  shows  with  Elaine  Cameron- Weir,  Dan 
McCarthy,  and  Marianne  Vitale. 

If  L.A.’s  sprawl  has  always  been  a  problem  for  its  gal¬ 
leries,  Lindemann  said,  Downtown  Los  Angeles,  where 
his  gallery  is  located,  is  not  far  from  the  city’s  younger 
galleries,  nor  is  it  far  from  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art.  It’s  a  burgeoning  district,  he  said,  if  there  ever  was 
one.  “If  you  come  out  to  see  me  you  can  go  to  five  other 
galleries  and  a  museum,”  he  said,  “Kinda  worth  it,  right?” 

Plus:  “There  are  a  lot  of  artists  I’d  love  to  work  with  in 
New  York  who  I  can’t  work  with  in  New  York,  but  I  can 
work  with  in  L.A.”  DAN  DURAY 

Venus  Over  L.A. 
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THE  REFLECTED  STREAM: 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  1975-1985 
ESSAY  BY  DAVID  ADAMS  CLEVELAND 


THE  REFLECTED  STREAM: 

THE  ABSTRACT  YEARS  1985-1998 
Essay  by  David  Adams  Cleveland 


The  covered  Apple  tree  1987-1998 
SHADOWS  ON  THE  CRASS  1996-1998 
ESSAY  BY  LYDIA  WICKISER  TORTORA 


IDEAS  WORTH 
SPREADING 


Simon  Denny  is  an  artist  who  uses  the  jargon  of 
tech  as  a  readymade.  His  exhibition  this  month  at 
MoMA  PSl  is  titled  “The  Innovator’s  Dilemma,” 
after  the  influential  1997  book  by  Clayton  M.  Chris¬ 
tensen  that  is  notable  for  coining  the  now-ubiquitous 
term  “disruptive  innovation.” 

For  the  show,  Denny  will  present  a  survey  of  works 
structured  in  the  form  of  a  trade  fair,  complete  with  pre¬ 
sentation  booths  for  each  project.  “There’s  not  new  work 
in  the  show,  but  having  said  that,  in  a  way  the  whole 
thing  is  sort  of  a  work,  because  each  of  the  projects  we 
are  tweaking  to  fit  this  format,”  the  New  Zealand-born 
artist  (he  is  representing  the  country  in  this  year’s  Ven¬ 
ice  Biennale)  said  in  an  interview  via  Skype  from  Berlin, 
where  he  is  currently  based. 

On  view  will  be  a  modified  version  of  Denny’s  2013  Pet- 
zel  Gallery  show,  “All  you  need  is  data,”  an  installation  of 
90  large  ink-jet  paintings  serving  as  a  visual  representation 
of  the  influential  2012  Digital  Life  Design  media  confer¬ 
ence.  Each  painting  depicts  one  event  from  the  conference 
and  pairs  now-outdated  “skeuomorphic”  (digital  design 
simulating  real  surfaces  like  wood  grain  and  notebook  pa¬ 
per)  aesthetics  with  quotations  from  the  conference. 

Also  on  display  will  be  the  stage  from  Denny’s  2013  col¬ 
laboration  with  Daniel  Keller  wherein  the  two  artists  orga¬ 
nized  the  first-ever  officially  sanctioned  TED  Talk  satellite 
event  in  Liechtenstein,  which  happens  to  have  the  highest 
GDP  in  the  world  and  is  a  popular  offshore  tax  refuge. 

Throwing  TED’s  flowery  tech  utopianism  into  the 
context  of  an  ultra-wealthy  tax  haven  like  Liechtenstein 


contains  it’s  own  inherent  irony,  but  Denny  and  Keller 
transcended  what  could  be  a  one-liner  with  a  smartly  cu¬ 
rated  event — speakers  include  behavioral  economist  Mi¬ 
chael  Andre  Marechal — that  at  once  disrupted  (there’s 
that  word  again)  and  validated  the  system  it’s  a  part  of. 

In  both  projects,  Denny  mostly  lets  his  content  rest 
on  its  own.  Because  of  this,  getting  a  read  on  his  work 
might  hinge  on  the  viewer’s  own  relationship  with  tech. 
Regarding  the  reactions  to  “All  you  need  is  data,”  Denny 
said,  “Some  people  have  come  to  me  and  said,  ‘Oh,  that’s 
like,  one  of  the  most  critical  things  I’ve  ever  seen  about 
that  language  or  that  group,’  and  others  have  come  and 
said,  ‘How  could  you  possibility  do  a  giant  advertisement 
for  a  private  company?”’ 

For  his  part,  the  artist  comes  from  a  place  of  studied 
enthusiasm.  “Number  one,  I’m  a  fan.  I’m  a  total  junkie 
for  this  material,”  he  said,  going  on  to  state  that  he  is 
often  “more  interested  in  [tech]  than  some  of  the  work 
friends  of  mine  are  making.” 

Denny’s  work  operates  in  a  way  that  is  critical  and  of¬ 
ten  funny  but  never  outright  satirical.  This  is  in  contrast 
with  something  like  the  HBO  series  Silicon  Valley ,  whose 
popularity  has,  according  to  Denny,  been  a  positive  devel¬ 
opment  when  it  comes  to  how  his  work  is  understood  in 
relation  to  the  tech  world. 

“The  more  pop  culture-y  it  gets,  or  the  more  mass  ap¬ 
peal  it  has,  the  more  my  work  is  able  to  be  nuanced,” 
Denny  said.  JOHN  CHIAVERINA 

Simon  Denny,  “New  Management”  at  Portikus,  Frankfurt.  2014. 
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The  Disappearance",  36"  x  48",  oil/canvas  (left)  "Wave  Composition",  Japanese  paper,  silk  cotton,  gouache,  acrylic,  gesso  &  glue  on  canvas, 

"Instant  Hostility",  30"  x  36",  oil/canvas  (right)  30  "  x  26  “  (  76cm  x  67cm) 
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RICHARD  E.  BROOKS 

TRANSIT 

April  1  -  18,  2015 


/  /  My  life  is  like  some  sort  of  fairy  story  sometimes,” 
v#  v#  Sean  Scully  said,  sitting  in  a  paint-covered  chair 
in  his  Chelsea  studio.  “I  can’t  really  believe  it.”  He  was 
in  a  buoyant  mood,  showing  photos  on  his  iPhone  of 
his  five-year-old  son  and  discussing  his  upcoming  ex¬ 
hibitions — a  retrospective  in  Sao  Paulo  and  another  in 
Neuhaus,  Austria,  both  opening  this  month,  as  well  as  an 
upcoming  show  at  Palazzo  Falier  in  Venice,  plus  a  “kick- 
ass  museum”  of  his  work  in  Barcelona.  First  would  come 
a  show  at  New  York’s  Cheim  &  Read  gallery,  nearby  his 
studio,  where  the  walls  when  I  visited  held  a  few  works 
for  the  exhibition,  tall  paintings  with  meaty  horizontal 
bands  of  color,  just  barely  dry.  They  are  instantly  recog¬ 
nizable  as  Scully’s,  but  they’re  warmer  and  more  outgo¬ 
ing  than  usual. 

Scully  is  69  but  still  a  hulking  presence.  He  was  born 
in  Dublin  and  speaks  with  a  heavy  Irish  accent.  He  has 
the  look  of  a  gangster,  with  a  stern  face  and  a  bald  head 
except  for  a  wisp  of  white  hair.  We  started  talking  about 
the  painters  who  sometimes  come  up  when  his  work  is 
mentioned. 

Rothko:  “He  was  great  for  ten  years.  His  figurative 
painting  is  crap.  It  is  so  fucking  bad.” 


FIRST  HE  TAKES 
MAN  H  ATTAN 


Newman:  “The  best  paintings  are  the  oil  paintings 
where  there  are  kinds  of  mistakes  and  hesitations,  where 
there  is  room  for  the  view  to  inhabit  the  painting  and 
empathize  with  the  flaws  of  the  painting.  But  the  later 
stuff — that  is  bad,  man.” 

The  appeal  of  Rothko,  Scully  said,  is  that  the  hazy 
blurring  in  his  abstractions  “causes  a  kind  of  longing  for 
correction,  but  one  enjoys,  or  one’s  spirit  can  live  in,  this 
misregistered  fight  in  the  space,  this  soft  space.”  That 
same  effect  emerges  in  the  best  of  Scully’s  work,  in  which 
subtle  shifts  in  color  carry  metaphorical  and  even  emo¬ 
tional  weight. 

“As  you  work  it,  the  light  goes  out  of  it,”  Scully  told  me 
as  we  examined  a  swatch  of  blue-greens — almost  aqua¬ 
marine  in  one  section,  browned  in  another.  “You’ve  got  a 
whole  narrative  just  in  that  stroke,  which  I  hadn’t  really 
allowed  before.” 

Other  changes  are  afoot.  Scully  said  he’s  thinking  about 
spending  more  time  abroad.  “What  worries  me  is  to  bring 
up  my  child,  as  a  teenager,  in  a  country  where  the  police 
shoot  children,”  he  said.  “This  disturbs  me.”  (“I  actually 
hate  the  police,”  he  added  later.  “I  really  hate  them.”) 

He’s  also  scored  major  success  in  China,  where  a  retro¬ 
spective  recently  moved  from  Shanghai  to  the  CAFA  Art 
Museum  in  Beijing,  running  through  April  23.  “My  show 
in  Shanghai  received  150  reviews,”  he  said,  astounded. 
“It’s  so  sophisticated  over  there.  We  are  already— as  a 
friend  of  mine  said — toast.  It’s  fucking  done.  We  think 
we’re  sitting  at  the  chessboard,  but  the  other  player  has  al¬ 
ready  put  us  in  checkmate  and  walked  off  to  have  lunch.” 
As  it  happens,  he  taught  China’s  most  famous  artist,  Ai 
Weiwei,  at  Parsons,  in  the  same  class  as  Jacqueline  Hum¬ 
phries.  “Ai  Weiwei  complains  in  one  of  his  blogs  that  I 
paid  more  attention  to  her  than  I  did  to  him,”  Scully  said, 
adding  an  unverifiable  claim  that  I  won’t  reprint  here. 

Scully  turns  70  this  year.  He  is  thinking  about  his  place 
in  the  pantheon  of  great  contemporary  painters.  “You 
know  who  I  think  I’m  like?”  he  asked,  joking  around  with 
an  assistant  in  a  nearby  office  between  sips  of  coffee.  “I 
think  I’m  like  Leonard  Cohen.  You  know,  he’s  not  the 
most  commercial,  right?  But  he’s  kind  of  the  best.” 

ANDREW  RUSSETH 

Portrait  of  Sean  Scully. 
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From  war-zones  to  natural  disasters,  many  artists  are 
seduced  by  extreme  conditions 
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BY  LILLY  WEI 


Why  do  certain  artists  seek  extremes?  What 
makes  them  test  their  psychological,  physi¬ 
cal,  aesthetic,  and  moral  limits,  often  in  the 
face  of  great  danger?  What  do  they  hope  to  discover  or 
achieve?  Why  are  they  fascinated  by  risk,  uncertainty,  the 
unfamiliar,  the  other? 

We  in  the  developed  world  seem  to  live  increasingly  in 
a  virtual  realm,  largely  insulated  from  reality  while  bom¬ 
barded  with  images,  both  actual  and  concocted,  through 
increasingly  sophisticated  technologies.  Others  live  in 
regions  of  devastation,  overwhelmed  by  a  reality  that  is 
all  too  real,  where  there  is  little  choice  but  to  endure.  Still 
others  have  gone  in  search  of  that  reality.  They  are  driven 
to  bear  witness,  to  rub  against  the  bone  of  existence,  to 
see  how  people  survive  unholy  conditions,  and  to  find 
ways  to  capture  that  experience. 

For  some  artists,  risk  is  part  of  their  practice,  lured,  as 
they  are,  by  a  heightened,  icy  awareness  at  the  cusp  of  life 
and  death  and  by  an  urgent  need  to  take  radical  stances. 
Many  of  this  ilk  find  their  way  to  remote  locations  and 
punishing  conflict  zones. 

Alfredo  Jaar,  a  prominent  Chilean-born  artist,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  enormity  of  the  horrors  he  witnessed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Rwanda  genocide,  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
powerful  projects,  asked  himself,  “How  can  this  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  a  work  of  art?”  American  painter  Steve  Mum- 
ford  went  to  Iraq  for  the  first  time  in  2003,  directly  after 
the  fall  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Embedded  with  U.S.  troops, 
he  used  ink,  watercolor,  and  oil  to  depict  the  war,  experi¬ 
menting  with  traditional  rather  than  digital  mediums  as 
a  way  to  represent  contemporary  conflict. 

AMERICAN  VIDEO  ARTIST  JANET  BIGGS,  AUSTRALIAN  VIDEO 
installation  artist  and  photographer  Shaun  Gladwell,  and 
Irish  photographer  and  video  artist  Richard  Mosse  have 
recently  spent  time  in  war  zones,  and  their  memorable 
works  vividly  attest  to  the  intensity  and  complexity  of 
their  experience. 

Biggs,  based  in  Brooklyn,  is  a  veteran  of  the  Taklam- 
akan  Desert,  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  Indonesian  sulfur 
mines,  among  other  harsh  locales.  She  has  just  returned 
from  filming  for  a  new  project  in  the  north  of  Ethiopia, 
the  Afar  region,  which  has  been  increasingly  unstable 
since  2012  due  to  ongoing  hostilities  with  bordering 


Eritrea.  Exploring  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  which  contains 
the  Danakil  Depression,  one  of  the  world’s  most  active 
volcanic  sites,  she  traveled  with  an  assistant,  Luke  Cape, 
and  a  minimum  crew  of  12,  including  eight  Ethiopian 
soldiers,  at  least  two  Afar  militia,  and  two  Afar  police¬ 
men;  she  was  told  it  was  the  right  balance  for  security, 
but  who  really  knows?  Surrounded  by  male  soldiers, 
their  AK-47s  primed,  Biggs  was  acutely  aware  that  she 
was  white,  uncovered,  and  often  the  only  woman  pres¬ 
ent.  When  asked  what  surprised  her  about  this  trip,  she 
said,  “I  thought  I  knew  what  to  expect,  the  waiting  for 
an  attack,  the  constant  level  of  anxiety,  but  what  I  didn’t 
expect  was  the  boredom.  And  this  complete  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  to  do  creates  a  craving  for  conflict,  I’ve  heard.  It 
was  also  incredibly  hot,  with  no  water  except  what  was 
trucked  in.  You  had  to  conserve  all  your  energy,  sleeping 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  moving  around  when 
it  got  somewhat  cooler,  when  the  sun  began  to  set  and  at 
night.  It  was  a  survival  regimen.  The  Danakil  Depression 
is  one  of  the  most  unlivable  areas  in  the  world,  but  of 
course,  people  live  there,  and  for  me,  that’s  compelling.” 

Biggs’s  subject  is  “people,”  she  said,  and  the  thread  of¬ 
ten  begins  in  the  autobiographical  and  associative,  then 
winds  its  way  into  the  scientific,  the  social,  and  back  again 
into  the  personal.  “I’m  not  a  landscape  artist.  I’m  also  not 
a  political  artist — I  hope  I  am  something  of  a  poet  when 
I’m  successful — but  there  are  parts  of  the  world  where 
just  to  pick  up  a  camera  is  a  political  act.” 

To  travel  to  a  region,  she  continued,  “where  water,  which 
is  such  a  basic  resource,  is  so  scarce  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a  tool  of  war  inevitably  makes  me  think  about  climate 
change  and  a  future  where  more  and  more  of  our  world 
will  have  to  deal  with  extreme  conditions  and  dwindling 
natural  resources.  I’ve  just  come  home  and  am  still  trying 
to  understand  what  I  saw,  so  I  don’t  know  yet  what  I  will 
do  with  the  footage.  So  much  was  so  visually  stunning,  like 
standing  at  the  rim  of  an  active,  superheated  volcano,  the 
lava  30  meters  below,  boiling,  bubbling,  glowing,  shooting 
up  beyond  the  rim  of  the  crater.”  She  described  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  lava  lake,  with  its  brilliant  mineral  colors 

previous  spread  Shaun  Gladwell,  Double  Field  /  Viewfinder 
(Turin  Kowt) ,  2009-10.  opposite  Janet  Biggs,  working  video 
stills  from  the  Afar  Region  Project,  2015. 
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and  strange,  sculptural  forms,  as  “otherworldly,  in  ways 
I’ve  never  seen,  like  stepping  off  the  earth  and  I  disappear 
completely  from  the  life  I  know.” 

Biggs  emphatically  declared  that  she  doesn’t  have  a 
death  wish.  She  is  very  conscious  of  the  different  levels 
of  risk,  especially  kidnapping,  in  regions  like  this.  She  was 
as  prepared  as  she  could  be.  What  really  compels  her  to 
make  the  work  is  an  attempt  to  understand  people’s  ideas 
of  self  and  how  that  is  construed  under  treacherous  con¬ 
ditions.  “It’s  a  definition  that  can  be  incredibly  slippery 
and  under  constant  revision — you  need  to  constantly  fig¬ 
ure  out  who  you  are  and  how  you  survive.  It’s  also  about 
the  inevitability  of  change,  of  cultural  loss,  and  about 
transcending  and  reconstructing  it,  about  human  desires.” 

GLADWELL,  WHO  LIVES  BETWEEN  SYDNEY  AND  LONDON,  IS 
known  for  his  physically  strenuous  work.  He  represented 
Australia  at  the  Venice  Biennale  in  2009  and  was  chosen 
to  be  Australia’s  official  war  artist  that  same  year.  He  went 
to  Afghanistan  and  the  Middle  East  with  the  Australian 
Defence  Force  in  2009,  and  a  book  about  his  time  there  by 
Kit  Messham-Muir  is  soon  to  be  released.  Gladwell  said 
that  he  has  always  been  anti-war  and  left-leaning,  having 
chosen  art  school  partly  in  reaction  to  his  family’s  tradition 
of  military  service.  Nonetheless,  he  remains  sympathetic 

opposite  Shaun  Gladwell,  Double  Balancing  Act  (left),  2010. 


toward  his  father,  who  served  in  Vietnam  and  whom  he  ad¬ 
mired.  Gladwell  shared  with  his  father  and  brothers  a  love 
of  physical  risk  and  intense  sports,  playing  a  kind  of  Russian 
roulette  to  see  if  he  could  sidestep  death  or  severe  injury. 

When  he  went  to  Afghanistan  and  the  Middle  East, 
Gladwell  wanted  to  analyze  the  war  experience  from  a 
less  dramatic  perspective,  using  a  less  expected  language, 
one  that  was  empathetic  but  critical.  He  said  it  was  hard 
to  anticipate  what  happens  in  a  war  zone — the  amount 
of  down  time,  waiting  time,  as  well  as  the  traveling,  and 
more  waiting — echoing  Biggs  about  the  crippling  bore¬ 
dom.  “These  were  schizophrenic  environments,”  he  said, 
“where  some  people  welcomed  your  presence,  others  tol¬ 
erated  you,  and  others  tried  to  kill  you.  But  it  was  the 
tension  of  waiting  that  was  my  experience  of  war,  waiting 
for  the  IED  to  go  off  or  the  threat  of  indirect  fire.  ” 

For  Gladwell,  photojournalism  and  the  newly  emerging 
genre  of  soldier-produced  documentaries  via  body  and  hel¬ 
met  cameras  proved  to  be  the  best  medium  for  describing 
the  experience.  “I  was  not  a  combat  soldier  and  did  not 
pretend  to  be.  Instead,  I  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
with  photography  and  video  that  would  not  try  to  represent 
the  pressure,  the  insanity,  but  generate  its  own  pressure. 
For  instance,  I  made  a  video  of  me  stalking  a  fully  equipped 
combat  soldier.  We  both  locked  video  cameras  onto  each 
other  and  mirrored  each  other’s  movements.  Then  I  asked 
two  soldiers  to  also  perform  this  almost  ritualistic  mirror- 
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ing.  When  installed  in  a  gallery,  the  viewers  stand  between 
the  videos  of  the  two  soldiers,  the  tension  partly  generated 
by  the  installation  and  partly  by  the  video  content.” 

What  surprised  Gladwell  were  the  very  realistic  man¬ 
nequins  used  as  training  aids.  They  were  computer-pro¬ 
grammed  to  simulate  blinking,  breathing,  and  bleeding. 
There  was  only  a  given  amount  of  time  allocated  for  first 
aid  to  be  delivered  or  they  would  “die,”  which  he  found 
strangely  disturbing — as  disturbing  in  its  way  as  real  car¬ 
nage.  “The  worst  was  seeing  children  caught  in  conflict,” 
he  said.  And  there  were  other  situations  that  he  decided 
not  to  photograph.  “I  didn’t  think  it  was  appropriate  for 
me  to  take  anything  from  these  patients/victims  in  a  base 
hospital  I  went  to  in  Kandahar,  not  even  their  image.” 

Gladwell  said  he  felt  complicit  just  by  accepting  the 
commission.  If  he’d  been  asked  today,  now  that  he  has  a 
family,  he  probably  wouldn’t  have  accepted.  “There  are 
works  of  mine  that  are  still  enigmatic,  even  to  me.  I  just 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  more  questions,  and  I  am  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  experience.  I  took  photos  of  soldiers  sleeping  in 
the  field,  in  bases,  in  tanks,  on  aircraft.  Sometimes  they 
look  dead  from  a  distance.  Other  times,  I  try  to  imagine 
what  they  are  dreaming  of.  For  me,  the  irony  is  that  they 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  escape  the  war  for  a  moment,  but 
sleep  and  dreams  are  also  the  state  in  which  the  war  will 
return  to  them.  For  some,  this  will  occur  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  I  have  never  stopped  thinking  about  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  consequently,  I  have  never  stopped  making 
work  about  it.  I  am  not  sure  there  will  ever  be  closure.” 

MOSSE  MADE  HIS  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 
of  the  Congo  the  focus  of  Enclave  (2012-13),  the  mul¬ 
tiscreen  installation  he  showed  at  the  2013  Venice  Bien¬ 
nale,  where  he  represented  Ireland.  He  said  that  he  had 
started  out  to  become  a  photojournalist  and  went  to  Bos¬ 
nia  to  document  its  vast  numbers  of  missing  persons,  but 
it  was  difficult.  How  does  one  represent  an  absence  with 
a  camera?  he  asked.  “This  is  the  abiding  question  that 
runs  through  my  practice.  [It]  is  really  about  the  limits  of 
documentary  photography,  predicated  on  a  trace.” 

Since  then,  Mosse  has  worked  in  many  troubled  ar¬ 
eas:  Kosovo,  Serbia,  Gaza,  the  West  Bank,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Iran,  Iraq,  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Malaysia,  and 
Myanmar,  among  others.  He  said  it  isn’t  the  extreme  na¬ 
ture  of  the  situations  that  fascinates  him  as  much  as  it  is 


the  complexity  of  their  narratives  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  recount  them.  “These  are  places  where  personal  narra¬ 
tives  are  saturated  with  hyperbole,  hysteria,  and  paranoia, 
where  it’s  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  be  objective,  but 
where  everyone  is  pretending  to  be  just  that.” 

Mosse  wants  to  make  work  that  is  open-ended,  that 
provokes  questions.  “Embracing  ambivalence,  not  to 
mention  aesthetics,  in  places  of  human  suffering  may 
seem  unethical  to  some,  and  there  is  an  element  of  trans¬ 
gression  to  my  approach,”  he  explained.  “People  are  often 
seduced  by  the  beauty,  at  least  at  first,  so  it  becomes  a  kind 
of  advocacy,  a  way  of  communicating.”  He  also  hopes  to 
actively  engage  the  viewer  by  emphasizing  the  artifice, 
using  color  infrared  film.  “It’s  a  completely  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  conventional  documentary;  it’s  also  a  lot  truer 
to  my  own  impressions  of  the  place  and  the  situation.” 

Mosse  added,  “These  are  also  journeys  into  the  self. 
Any  Westerner  arriving  in  Congo  travels  in  the  wake  of 
Conrad,  Gide,  Kapuscinski,  Naipaul. . . .  Congo  is  a  pro¬ 
foundly  beautiful  place;  the  soil  is  fertile  but  the  people 
are  often  famished  because  war  prevents  farming,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  constantly  in  flight.  Yet  they  seem  extraor¬ 
dinarily  warm  and  happier  than  many  Westerners.  That’s 
one  reason  why  the  story  there  is  so  difficult  to  tell.” 

Above  all,  he  said,  “I  see  myself  as  an  artist,  but  I  have 
also  been  a  witness.  I  have  a  special  kind  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  since  I  operate  outside  of  all  of  the  usual  institu¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  I  don’t  have  the  same  power  to  change 
specific  situations  in  ways  that  journalists  or  activists  do. 
Yet  there’s  an  advantage  to  being  the  outsider,  and  the 
work  is  still  investigative.  What  I’ve  found  most  exhaust¬ 
ing  yet  rewarding  is  uncertainty.” 

Mosse  and  his  collaborator  Trevor  Tweeten  were  once 
trapped  by  artillery  fire  for  about  14  hours  during  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Goma.  Mosse  discovered  he  was  more  fragile  than 
he  had  realized.  As  Biggs,  Gladwell,  and  Mosse  noted,  ex¬ 
posure  to  conflict,  even  as  observers,  even  without  injury,  is 
charged,  complicated,  and  potentially  emotionally  damag¬ 
ing.  Healing  can  be  slow — and  incomplete.  ■ 

opposite  (from  top)  Richard  Mosse,  Madonna  and  Child , 
2012  and  Nowhere  to  Ran  (from  the  “Infra”  series),  2010. 


Lilly  Wei  is  an  independent  curator  and  a  contributing  editor 
o/'ARTnews. 
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For  artists,  is  Wonder  Woman  a  corporate 
flack,  a  feminist  icon  — or  a  bit  of  both? 

BY  ELEANOR  HEARTNEY 


Between  1978  and  1979,  Dara  Birnbaum  produced 
what  was  to  become  her  signature  video  piece.  Ti¬ 
tled  Technology/Transformation:  Wonder  Woman,  it 
consists  of  a  tightly  edited  seven-minute  collage  of  scenes 
from  the  then-popular  television  series  Wonder  Woman. 
The  work  focuses  on  the  moments  when  Lynda  Carter, 
the  actress  portraying  Wonder  Woman,  effected  her 
transformation  from  boring  secretary  Diana  Prince  into  a 
buxom  superheroine  as  she  twirled  into  a  blast  of  light.  In 
short  clips,  the  video  presents  the  heroine  running  after 
criminals,  repelling  bullets,  and  rescuing  a  helpless  man. 
Whereas  today  such  samplings  of  found  footage  are  com¬ 
monplace,  in  1979,  when  the  work  was  completed,  they 
represented  a  revolutionary  approach  to  the  television  me¬ 
dium. 
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As  Birnbaum  observed  in  2002,  “It  marks  a  moment  in 
time  when  I  felt  I  had  to  capture  that  idealized  vision  of 
a  woman,  with  a  perfect  body,  wrapped  in  the  American 
flag.  This  was  a  horrendous  image  for  me.  In  the  year 
that  I  made  the  videotape,  Wonder  Woman  bathing  suits 
were  the  hottest-selling  items  for  girls.”  Linking  her  rec¬ 
ollections  to  the  politics  of  the  early  2000s,  she  added,  “If 
Bush  has  his  own  ‘axis  of  evil,’  then  that  image  was  mine. 

. . .  For  me  ‘the  evil’  was  and  is  the  industry — an  industry 
that  men  dominated,  where  they  could  form  a  commodi¬ 
fied,  corporate  image  of  women.” 

While  for  Birnbaum  the  television  incarnation  of 
Wonder  Woman  represented  the  mass  media’s  wholesale 
objectification  of  women,  for  others  she  was  a  formidable 
symbol  of  women’s  strength.  Only  a  few  years  earlier,  Ms. 
magazine  had  paid  homage  to  the  original  comic-book 
character  by  emblazoning  her  image  on  the  cover  of  its 
1972  July  issue,  presenting  Wonder  Woman  as  a  giant¬ 
ess  batting  off  tank  fire  and  exploding  fighter  jets  as  she 
strides  down  an  urban  street  under  the  banner  “Wonder 
Woman  for  President.” 

SO  WHICH  IS  IT?  WONDER  WOMAN  AS  CORPORATE  FLACK 
or  as  feminist  icon?  Fantasy  arm  candy  or  empowering 
female  role  model?  As  it  turns  out,  the  ambiguity  is  cod¬ 
ed  into  her  comix  genes. 

Birnbaum’s  critique  of  Wonder  Woman  has  become 
a  symbol  of  feminist  art.  Meanwhile,  Suzanne  McClel¬ 
land,  who  is  13  years  younger  than  Birnbaum,  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  memory  of  TV’s  Wonder  Woman.  “I  found  her 
a  bit  absurd,  but  not  offensive,”  she  said.  “She  was  also 
the  only  example  I  remember  from  television  at  the  time 
of  a  woman  undergoing  a  physical  transformation.”  In 
that  sense  she  contrasts  with  the  character  in  I  Dream 
ofjeannie,  another  popular  ’70s  television  show,  who  in¬ 
stead  was  constantly  erasing  herself.  In  2011  McClelland 
created  a  video  that  paid  homage  to  both  the  television 
Wonder  Woman  and  Birnbaum’s  critique.  Titled  Sweep 
for  Dara  Birnbaum ,  the  piece  also  consists  of  clips  depict¬ 
ing  the  process  of  Wonder  Woman’s  TV  transformation. 
McClelland,  however,  focuses  on  the  left  turn  the  char¬ 
acter  takes  to  gain  momentum  before  going  into  full  spin, 
an  action  edited  out  of  Birnbaum’s  clips.  McClelland  sees 
this  recurrent  but  unfinished  twist  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
experience  of  incomplete  revolution  that  haunts  the  fem¬ 
inist  movement. 

Two  recent  books  bring  Wonder  Woman’s  ambiguous 
relationship  to  feminism  to  the  fore:  Jill  Lepore’s  The  Se¬ 
cret  History  of  Wonder  Woman ,  which  looks  at  the  char¬ 
acter’s  creator,  William  Moulton  Marston,  focusing  on 
the  history  from  which  Wonder  Woman  emerged  and 


the  cultural  meanings  that  have  coalesced  around  her, 
and  Tim  Hanley’s  Wonder  Woman  Unbound:  The  Curious 
History  of  the  World's  Most  Famous  Heroine,  which  gives  a 
history  of  the  character  rather  than  the  creator. 

Lepore  considers  the  complex  dynamics  behind  the 
personal  and  professional  life  of  Marston.  Self-described 
at  the  time  as  an  eminent  psychologist  and  inventor  of  the 
lie  detector,  Marston  was  also  a  staunch  feminist  in  a  pre¬ 
feminist  world,  a  polyamorist,  a  bondage  aficionado,  and 
a  bit  of  a  charlatan.  After  a  number  of  failed  business  ven¬ 
tures,  he  joined  forces  with  DC  Comics  to  create  a  female 
superhero  who  would  demonstrate  women’s  superiority 
and  natural  dominance  of  men  through  “love  control.” 
He  was  encouraged  in  this  by  a  menagerie  of  women,  in¬ 
cluding  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Holloway  Marston,  an  editor 
who  supported  the  whole  family;  his  mistress,  nanny,  and 
secretary,  Olive  Byrne,  who  was  the  niece  of  birth-control 
crusader  Margaret  Sanger;  and  Marjorie  Wilkes  Huntley, 
a  shadowy  figure  whom  Lepore  credits  with  encouraging 
his  interest  in  bondage.  A  major  thread  running  through¬ 
out  the  book  is  the  way  that  Wonder  Woman,  with  her 
bullet-deflecting  bracelets,  golden  Lasso  of  Truth,  and 
American  flag-inspired  costume,  was  inseparable  from  to 
the  progress  of  early  feminism. 

Hanley,  by  contrast,  highlights  Wonder  Woman’s  pre¬ 
dilection  for  bondage,  offering  charts  comparing  the 
number  of  bondage-related  incidents  per  issue.  He  also 
sets  Wonder  Woman  in  the  context  of  the  history  of 
comics  in  America,  noting  the  deleterious  effect  of  the 
Comics  Code  Authority,  established  in  the  1950s  after 
studies  claimed  to  connect  comic-book  reading  with 
juvenile  delinquency.  Both  authors  lament  how  post- 
Marston  Wonder  Woman,  like  the  women  who  had 
been  empowered  on  the  home  front  during  the  war,  was 
domesticated  and  subordinated  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s.  The 
television  Wonder  Woman  arrived  on  the  heels  of  the 
feminist  revival  of  the  ’70s,  but,  as  Hanley  notes,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  cleaned  up  the  darker  aspects  of  the  original  char¬ 
acter  to  make  her  wholesome  and  family- friendly. 

MANY  OTHER  ARTISTS  HAVE  BEEN  INSPIRED  BY  THE  LESS 
decorous  original  comic-book  character,  not  least  among 
them  British  artist  Margaret  Harrison,  who  caused  a  fu¬ 
ror  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  gallery  exhibition  at  Motif 
Editions  in  London  in  1971,  in  which  she  presented  a 
drawing  of  a  transsexualized  Captain  America  wearing 

previous  spread  Mexican  artist  Dulce  Pinzon’s  photo  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  Laundromat  worker  Maria  Liusa  Romero  portraying 
Wonder  Woman,  opposite  The  cover  of  Ms.  magazine,  July 
1972. 
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stockings  and  garters  and  sporting  large  female  breasts.  It 
was  a  moment  when  America’s  veneer  of  invincibility  was 
crumbling  under  the  weight  of  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the 
image  hit  a  nerve.  In  response  to  an  outcry  over  inde¬ 
cency,  the  London  Police  shut  down  the  show.  Harrison 
went  on  to  become  a  celebrated  feminist  artist,  but  she 
didn’t  return  to  the  superhero  motif  for  almost  30  years, 
until  the  late  ’90s,  when  she  produced  new  superhero- 
inspired  works  expanding  on  her  interest  in  disrupting 
popular  symbols  of  masculinity  and  femininity.  Captain 
America  returned,  accompanied  by  various  other  iconic 
figures,  including  a  flirtatious  Betty  Page,  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  painter  John  William  Water¬ 
house’s  Lady  of  Shalott,  and  many  comic-book  superhe¬ 
roes.  Among  them  is  Wonder  Woman,  who  appears  in 
full  battle  regalia,  caught  mid-leap  as  she  presses  forward 
to  avenge  evil. 

“In  the  ’70s,”  Harrison  noted,  “I  didn’t  know  how  to 
use  Wonder  Woman.  I  knew  her  from  the  Lynda  Carter 
TV  series,  but  when  I  was  growing  up,  comic  books  in 
England  tended  toward  outer  space  and  schoolgirl  ad¬ 
ventures.  Recently,  however,  she  has  just  started  flying 
in.”  The  character  makes  a  provocative  appearance  in  a 
drawing  diptych  titled  Getting  Very  Close  to  My  Mascu¬ 
linity  (2013).  It  presents  near-mirror  images  of  a  hyper- 
muscular  Captain  America  in  a  corset  and  stiletto-heeled 
boots,  turning  away  from  us  to  look  in  a  mirror  that  con¬ 
tains,  in  one  version,  Wonder  Woman,  and  in  the  other, 
an  image  of  a  weeping  woman  in  a  head  scarf.  Surround¬ 
ing  the  figures  like  medieval  putti  are  smaller  representa¬ 
tions  of  Wonder  Woman  and  other  such  cultural  markers 
as  Josephine  Baker,  Narcissus,  and  the  Scarlet  Witch.  “I 
realized  that  Captain  America  was  gradually  becoming 
female,  was  becoming  me,  and  was  becoming  Wonder 
Woman,”  said  Harrison. 

RENEE  COX  ALSO  FOUND  HERSELF  BECOMING  WONDER 

Woman.  Her  “Raje”  series  of  photographs  draws  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  origin  myth  Marston  created  for  his 
character,  according  to  which  Wonder  Woman  was  an 
Amazon  princess.  Based  loosely  on  Greek  mythology, 
Marston’s  Amazons  comprise  an  all-female  society  of 
superhumans  watched  over  by  Aphrodite,  goddess  of 
love.  By  virtue  of  her  superior  prowess,  Wonder  Woman, 
a.k.a.  Diana  Prince,  was  sent  into  the  world  of  men  to 
fight  injustice.  In  a  post-Marston  narrative,  she  meets 
Nubia,  her  black  Amazon  cousin.  Cox  picked  up  on  this 
reference,  turning  Nubia  into  Raje — a  sexy  black  super- 

opposite  Margaret  Harrison,  Getting  Very  Close  to  My  Mas¬ 
culinity ,  2013.  Harrison  disrupts  symbols  of  masculinity  and 
femininity. 


woman  who  rids  the  world  of  racial  injustice.  In  dazzling 
staged  photographs,  Raje  is  decked  out  in  form-fitting 
Jamaican  colors,  and  is  played  by  Cox  herself,  who  is  a 
body  builder.  This  heroine  engages  in  remarkable  feats: 
she  liberates  Aunt  Jemima  and  Uncle  Ben  from  their  de¬ 
meaning  stereotypes,  wrestles  with  an  older  white  busi¬ 
nessman  in  outer  space,  and  takes  on  Napoleon’s  army 
when  soldiers  shoot  the  nose  off  the  Sphinx. 

No  stranger  to  controversy  (her  1999  photograph  Yo 
Mama's  Last  Supper  was  condemned  as  anti-Catholic  by 
then-New  York  Mayor  Rudy  Giuliani  when  it  appeared 
in  a  show  about  black  photography  at  the  Brooklyn  Mu¬ 
seum),  Cox  embraces  the  sexual  aspect  of  her  heroine’s 
power.  Raje’s  taut,  beautiful  body  seems  as  much  a  part  of 
her  arsenal  as  her  silver  dagger  and  her  take-no-prisoner’s 
attitude.  Cox  describes  her  as  extending  Wonder  Wom¬ 
an’s  battle  against  injustice  into  the  realms  of  racism  and 
colonialism.  In  a  1998  interview,  she  remarked,  “Clearly 
this  body  of  work  exposes  the  ultimate  truths  and  con¬ 
tributions,  past  and  present,  that  blacks  have  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  also  gives  little  girls  and  women  a  sense 
of  empowerment  while  illustrating  to  the  female  popula¬ 
tion  that  she  can  do  anything  and  go  anywhere  without 
following  the  law  of  tradition  and  limitations.” 

Viewed  from  the  distance  of  Mexico,  Wonder  Wom¬ 
an’s  outsiderness  makes  her  a  perfect  foil  for  consider¬ 
ations  of  the  marginal  status  of  immigrants  and  women. 

Following  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  Mexican 
artist  Dulce  Pinzon  was  working  as  a  trade-union  activ¬ 
ist  with  fellow  Mexican  immigrants.  She  began  to  think 
about  the  meaning  of  heroism  and  how  it  applied,  not  just 
to  the  dramatic  actions  of  the  first  responders,  but  also  to 
the  quieter  sacrifices  and  difficulties  faced  by  a  more  in¬ 
visible  segment  of  the  population.  The  outcome  was  her 
photographic  series  “The  Real  Story  of  the  Superheroes.” 
These  works  portray  actual  Mexican  immigrants  strug¬ 
gling  to  survive  in  New  York  on  minimum-wage  salaries. 
Each  figure  has  been  outfitted  as  a  different  iconic  su¬ 
perhero.  A  deliveryman  is  Superman;  a  window  washer, 
Spiderman;  and  Maria  Luisa  Romero  from  the  state  of 
Puebla,  Mexico,  who  tends  a  Laundromat  in  Brooklyn,  is 
Wonder  Woman.  Like  the  others,  she  is  photographed  in 
her  workplace.  Stockier  than  the  standard-issue  Wonder 
Woman,  she  looks  up  resignedly  as  she  pulls  clothes  out 
of  a  commercial  washing  machine. 

“The  principal  objective  of  this  series,”  Pinzon  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  to  pay  homage  to  these  brave  and  determined 
men  and  women  who  somehow  manage,  without  the 
help  of  any  supernatural  power,  to  withstand  extreme 
conditions  of  labor  in  order  to  help  their  families  and 
communities  survive  and  prosper.” 

Mexican-born  artist  Blanka  Amezkua  performs  a 
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different  kind  of  rehabilitation  in  her  “Sensacionales”  se¬ 
ries  of  embroidered  images.  Not  based  strictly  on  Won¬ 
der  Woman,  the  works  are  often  a  discomfiting  blend  of 
the  raunchy  sexuality  and  power  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  heroine’s  appeal.  Amezkua’s  “Sensacionales”  are  em¬ 
broidered  images  appropriated  from  soft-core  Mexican 
comic  books  that  offer  a  cheap  form  of  entertainment 
for  working-class  Mexican  men.  Like  the  comic  books 
that  presented  Wonder  Woman  to  the  world,  these  have 
a  disreputable,  lowbrow  status. 

Amezkua  described  her  source  materials  as  very  sexual- 
ized  narratives  framed  around  women  as  erotic  objects. 
For  her  characters,  she  pulls  out  poses  that  suggest  a 
very  different  narrative  from  the  violent  and  sexist  sto¬ 
ries  that  rivet  readers  of  traditional  Mexican  comics. 
She  isolates  moments  of  female  rebellion  and  empower¬ 
ment  within  those  tales.  The  figures  remain  sexualized 
and  erotic,  but  like  Wonder  Woman,  whose  spirit  they 
share,  they  are  freed  from  the  world  of  men  to  redefine 
themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  La  Lutxona  (2007),  the 
enraged,  bubble-breasted  heroine  almost  explodes  out  of 
the  taco-warming  cloth  on  which  she  is  embroidered. 
In  Karnalitas  (Sisters),  2005,  a  pair  of  women  entwine 
in  Amazonian  sisterhood  as  they  stare  challengingly  out 
of  the  picture  plane.  As  Amezkua  remarked,  “I  felt  there 
was  a  strength  in  them,  in  their  gestures  or  posture,  and 
through  them  I  felt  I  was  getting  stronger.” 

Reflecting  on  their  American  counterpart,  Amezkua 
addressed  the  role  of  costume  in  the  controversies  that 
periodically  envelop  Wonder  Woman:  “She  could  have 
been  dressed  differently,”  the  artist  said.  “If  you  remove 
the  outfit,  the  narrative  changes  completely.  She  is  pow¬ 
er,  justice,  and  love — what  could  be  wrong  with  that?” 

That  is  the  question  that  will  no  doubt  be  coming  to 
the  fore  again  soon.  While  Batman  and  Superman — the 
other  key  figures  in  the  DC  Comics  pantheon— have 
been  realized  in  countless  big-budget  television  and 
movie  productions,  up  to  now,  Wonder  Woman’s  only 
significant  escape  to  the  screen  came  with  her  ’70s  TV 
series.  But  that  is  about  to  change  with  the  upcoming 
release  of  a  pair  of  Warner  Bros,  blockbusters:  in  May 
2016,  she  will  be  included  in  Batman  v  Superman:  Dawn 
of  justice,  and  the  following  year  she  will  finally  get  her 
own  movie,  currently  just  titled  Wonder  Woman.  Once 
again,  her  fate  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  largely  male 
creators.  And  once  again,  the  question  is:  which  Wonder 
Woman  will  make  it  to  the  big  screen?  ■ 

opposite  La  Lutxona.,  2007,  an  embroidery-on-fabric  work 
from  Blanka  Amezkua’s  series  “Sensacionales.” 


Eleanor  Heartney  is  a  New  York-based  art  critic  and  author 
of  numerous  books  about  contemporary  art. 
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Modern  Middle  Eastern  art  is  finding 
a  new  audience  in  the  West 
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One  recent  morning,  art  historian  Nada  Shabout 
was  telling  me  about  her  search  for  a  graduate 
program  two  decades  ago.  “When  I  contacted 
universities  and  said  I  wanted  to  work  on  modern  Arab 
art,  they  would  say,  What  is  that?  There  is  no  such 
thing!’”  Shabout  said.  Academics  pointed  her  to  Middle 
Eastern  studies  or  Islamic  art  departments.  “Now,  at 
least,”  she  said,  “schools  are  not  saying  that.” 

Shabout  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  the  humanities  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington  and  is  currently 
an  associate  professor  of  art  history  at  the  University 
of  North  Texas.  She  is  one  of  a  small  band  of  cura¬ 
tors  and  art  historians  in  the  West  who  specialize  in 
modern  Middle  Eastern  art — avant-garde  art  made  in 
the  region  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
frequently  in  dialogue  with  peers  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  elsewhere. 

Though  contemporary  art  from  the  area  (the  Middle 
East,  MENAS  A,  MENAM — picking  a  term  is  tricky) 
has  recently  received  quite  a  bit  of  international  notice, 
thanks  to  an  ascendant  market  and  generous  governmen¬ 
tal  funding,  there  is  still  scant  knowledge  in  the  West 
of  earlier,  modern  work.  Nevertheless,  despite  daunting 
financial,  political,  and  logistical  hurdles,  a  picture  of 
20th-century  Middle  Eastern  modernism  is  emerging, 
and  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  number  of  milestones. 


"PEOPLE  WOULD  LOOK  AT  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ARAB 
modernists  and  say,  ‘This  is  really  pastiche.  They’re  just 
copying  Picasso  or  Braque,”’  said  Venetia  Porter,  the 
assistant  keeper  of  Islamic  and  contemporary  Middle 
Eastern  art  at  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  field. 

“In  fact,”  she  continued,  “these  Middle  Eastern  artists 
were  going  to  Paris  and  Rome  to  study,  sometimes  on 
government  scholarships,  and  of  course  they  were  pick¬ 
ing  up  what  everyone  else  was  picking  up.  But  the  really 
interesting  thing  was  that  they  were  going  back  to  their 
own  countries  and  producing  work  that  had  new  themes. 
So  an  Iraqi  artist,  for  example,  might  be  using  Cubism  to 
depict  a  Baghdad  street  scene.” 

“There’s  a  burgeoning  awareness  that  the  story  of  art 
as  we’ve  known  it  and  taught  it  and  presented  it  is  only 
one  story,  and  that  there  are  many  others,”  Iwona  Blaz- 
wick,  the  director  of  London’s  Whitechapel  Gallery,  said. 
“There  are  multiple  modernisms.” 

The  Whitechapel  exhibition  “Adventures  of  the  Black 
Square:  Abstract  Art  and  Society  1915-2015,”  on  view 
through  April  5,  attempts  to  connect  those  modernisms, 
beginning  in  Moscow  with  Kazimir  Malevich  and  chart¬ 
ing  the  development  of  geometric  abstraction  around 
the  globe  over  the  past  century.  Included  in  the  show  is 
Lebanese  artist  Saloua  Raouda  Choucair  (b.  1916),  who 
studied  in  Paris  with  Fernand  Leger  around  1950  and 


developed  a  style  of  fluid,  richly  colored  painting,  both 
figurative  and  abstract,  and  totemic  sculpture  made  of 
smooth,  interlocking  organic  forms. 

Tate  Modern  presented  a  solo  exhibition  of  Choucair 
in  2013,  when  she  was  virtually  unknown  in  the  West.  “It 
really  came  out  of  a  rather  bizarre  series  of  coincidences,” 
said  Jessica  Morgan,  who  organized  the  show  as  curator 
of  international  art  at  the  museum.  “I  saw  a  work  of  hers 
in  a  gallery  in  Beirut,  and  asked  about  the  piece.  I  found 
out  she  was  still  alive  and  I  said,  ‘Can  I  go  and  see  her?’ 
We  went  over  to  her  studio,  and  her  entire  life’s  work  was 
there,  basically,  because  she  hadn’t  really  sold  anything.  It 
was  a  complete  revelation.” 

Morgan,  who  is  now  director  of  the  Dia  Art  Founda¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  acquired  Tate  Modern’s  first  Choucair 
as  part  of  a  broader  effort  to  collect  work  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  the  surrounding  region.  The  museum  also 
bought  pieces  by  modern  artists  like  the  Iraqi  abstract 
painter  Dia  Al-Azzawi  (b.  1939)  and  Iranian  sculptor 
Monir  Shahroudy  Farmanfarmaian  (b.  1924),  whose  ka¬ 
leidoscopic  glass  mosaics  on  shaped  supports  add  a  new 
chapter  to  the  history  of  hard-edge  painting. 

“Many  of  these  artists  were  from  countries  like  Leba- 

previous  spread  Monir  Shahroudy  Farmanfarmaian,  Untitled 
(Sculpture  2 ),  2008.  opposite  Parviz  Tanavoli,  Neon  Heech , 
2012. 
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non  or  Iraq  that  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  up¬ 
heaval,  and  often  the  work  had  not  been  shown  simply 
because  there  weren’t  conditions  for  showing  it,”  Mor¬ 
gan  said.  “At  the  same  time,  all  of  this  archival  material 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  not  taken  care  of,  or  the 
work  itself  was  not  necessarily  in  a  safe  place.  I  think 
there  is  a  role  for  us  to  play  in  researching  but  also  care¬ 
taking  and  conserving.” 

Farmanfarmaian,  who  lived  in  New  York  in  the  1950s 
and  studied  at  Parsons,  is  having  a  late  career  surge  in 
the  West.  She  appeared  in  the  2014-15  Prospect  3  trien¬ 
nial  in  New  Orleans  organized  by  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art  curator  Franklin  Sirmans,  and  her  first 
U.S.  solo  survey  show,  titled  “Monir  Shahroudy  Farman¬ 
farmaian:  Infinite  Possibility.  Mirror  Works  and  Draw¬ 
ings  1974-2014,”  just  opened  at  the  Guggenheim,  where 
it  runs  through  June  3. 

Also  participating  in  P.3  was  Lebanese  painter  Hu- 
guette  Caland  (b.  1931),  with  landscape-like  paintings 
from  the  1970s  harboring  racy  images  of  butts  and 
breasts.  Etel  Adnan,  the  Lebanese  American  poet  and 


painter  of  colorful  abstractions  that  likewise  refer  to 
landscapes,  has  earned  spots  in  Documenta  13  (2012), 
the  2014  Whitney  Biennial,  and  other  international 
shows. 

The  Iranian-born  sculptor  Parviz  Tanavoli  (b.  1937), 
who  spent  time  working  in  Italy  in  the  1950s  and  who 
makes  elegant,  intricate  metal  sculptures  that  recall  Da¬ 
vid  Smith’s,  is  also  experiencing  an  upswing;  his  first 
U.S.  museum  show  is  now  on  view  at  the  Davis  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Wellesley  College  in  Massachusetts  through 
June  7. 

“Exhibitions  that  are  either  regionally  or  thematical¬ 
ly  focused,  or  that  are  retrospectives  of  a  single  artist’s 
work,  is  the  direction  we’re  going  in  now,”  said  Layla 
Diba,  an  independent  curator  and  art  adviser.  Diba,  a 
former  curator  of  Islamic  art  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
cocurated  “Iran  Modern,”  the  first  survey  of  modern  Ira¬ 
nian  art  in  the  United  States,  at  New  York’s  Asia  Society 
in  2013. 

Assembling  such  shows  is  not  always  an  easy  task. 
“Given  the  vagaries  of  international  politics  and  the 
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lack  of  diplomatic  relations  between  America  and  Iran, 
we  needed  to  be  sure  that  there  was  enough  museum- 
quality  work  of  the  period  available  outside  of  Iran  for 
us  to  do  this  show,  and  that  was  the  case,”  Diba  said. 
“One  of  the  upsides  of  international  diasporas  is  that 
collectors  emerge  who  have  acquired  art  from  the  re¬ 
gion  that  they  came  from.”  No  works  were  borrowed 
from  Iranian  institutions  for  the  exhibition,  but  the  art¬ 
ist  Ahmad  Aali  (b.  1935)  did  lend  a  self-portrait,  which 
required  special  approval  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  For¬ 
eign  Assets  Control. 

SCHOLARS  IN  THE  FIELD  ARE  STILL  FEW,  BUT  THEIR  NUMBER  IS 
growing.  “One  of  the  problems  my  students  have  is  when 
they  want  to  research  something,  they  can’t  find  the  doc¬ 
uments,”  Shabout  said.  “Even  today,  many  of  the  books 
that  are  published  in  the  Middle  East  are  not  available 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.”  To  amend  this,  Shabout  and 
two  colleagues  are  currently  compiling  a  primary-source 
anthology  that  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  is  slated  to 
publish. 


In  stark  contrast  to  other  art-world  entities,  auction 
houses  are  playing  a  surprisingly  vital  role  in  research. 
“Were  rewriting  the  history  with  [our  auction]  cata¬ 
logues,”  Hala  Khayat,  a  specialist  in  Christie’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  modern  and  contemporary  Arab,  Iranian,  and 
Turkish  art,  told  me.  While  that  might  make  some  lay 
observers  cringe,  both  Shabout  and  Diba  acknowledged 
that  the  house  had  hired  experts  since  creating  the  de¬ 
partment  about  a  decade  ago.  (“If  you  look  at  the  history 
of  modern  art  in  Europe  in  the  early  to  mid-20th  centu¬ 
ry,  auction  houses  and  art  fairs  played  a  role  then  as  well,” 
Shabout  pointed  out.  “They  have  the  money;  scholarship 
never  has  the  money.”)  “I  receive  an  email  from  a  student 
almost  every  day,”  Khayat  said.  “The  reality  is  that  this 
information  is  not  documented.” 

The  market  for  Middle  Eastern  art  is  still  miniscule, 
compared  to  the  market  for  Western  modern  and  con¬ 
temporary  art.  The  record  for  a  work  by  an  Arab  artist 

this  page  and  opposite  Huguette  Caland,  Bribes  de  Corps, 
1973. 
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is  the  S2.55  million  paid  for  a  1929  painting  of  whirl¬ 
ing  dervishes  by  Mahmoud  Said  (Egyptian,  1897-1964), 
while  the  record  for  a  European  artist  is  the  reported 
$300  million  recently  dropped  by  an  anonymous  buyer, 
probably  the  Qatari  royal  family,  for  a  Paul  Gauguin.  But 
prices  are  rising  for  a  number  of  Middle  Eastern  artists. 
Khayat  mentioned  the  Lebanese  artist  Saliba  Douaihy 
(1915-94),  who  made  punchy,  bright  geometric  abstrac¬ 
tions,  studying  first  in  Paris  and  then  settling  in  New 
York.  “Only  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five  years  ago,  you 
could  buy  a  piece  for  $5,000  or  $10,000,  because  only 
a  small  group  of  intellectuals  loved  his  work,”  she  said. 
“But  now  his  prices  are  at  $50,000,  $80,000,  $100,000.” 

And  as  has  happened  with  Western  modernism,  ris¬ 
ing  prices  mean  that  some  museums  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  compete  for  top-quality  work.  “It 
is  an  issue,”  said  Porter.  In  the  late  1980s,  the  British 
Museum  was  the  first  major  Western  art  museum  to 
venture  into  the  field,  starting  with  a  collection  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  works  on  paper.  Then-director  David  M. 
Wilson  questioned  why  many  of  the  museum’s  interna¬ 
tional  collections  cut  off  in  the  1800s.  ‘“What  is  being 
produced  now?’  he  was  asking  us,”  Porter  said.  “At  that 
time  there  were  only  a  couple  of  people  who  you  could 
go  to  in  London  for  answers.  It  was  a  very  big  learning 
curve  for  me. 

“The  more  I  got  into  it,  the  more  I  realized  we  were 
only  seeing  a  fraction  of  what  was  out  there,”  she  said. 
“It’s  an  amazing  world.  There’s  so  much  really,  really  in¬ 
teresting  stuff,  most  of  which  we  don’t  see  here,  because 
you  have  to  go  to  Iran  to  study  it,  or  Iraq,  if  you  can  go.” 

As  a  corrective,  Whitechapel  Gallery  will  host  a  year¬ 
long,  four-part  show  opening  in  September  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Barjeel  Foundation,  which  is  based  in  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and  focuses  on  modern  and  con¬ 
temporary  art  from  the  Middle  East.  The  exhibition  will 
include  scores  of  artists  and  artworks  never  before  seen 
in  the  West.  “I  think  this  will  be  the  first  show  in  the  UK 
to  present,  in  a  non-anthropological  way,  a  modern  Arab 
sensibility,”  Blazwick  said.  “Believe  it  or  not.  You  think, 
‘What  took  us  so  long  to  get  there?”’ 

That  is  a  thorny,  uncomfortable  question.  “Academia 
and  the  canon  of  art  history  have  not  yet  been  decolo¬ 
nized,”  Shabout  said.  “We  have  remnants  of  the  colonial 
way  of  looking,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  modernism. 
We  need  to  deconstruct  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  in 
order  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  modernism 
is,  in  order  to  open  it  up  to  the  rest  of  the  world.”  ■ 

Saloua  Raouda  Choucair,  Poem  Wall ,  1963-65. 


Andrew  Russeth  is  co-executive  editor  at  ARTnews. 
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Can  an  auction  business  veteran  turn 
around  the  world's  third-place  house? 
Welcome  to  Ed  Dolman's  Phillips 

BY  DAN  DURAY 

On  a  gray  Sunday  last  October,  during  Frieze 
Weekin  London,  Phillips  auction  house  opened 
its  new  headquarters  in  a  73,000-square-foot 
building  on  tony  Berkeley  Square,  with  renovations  by 
architects  Aukett  Swanke.  Visitors  sipped  champagne 
and  orange  juice  next  to  a  Banksy  phone  booth  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  erupted  out  of  the  concrete  floor.  The 
future  looked  promising.  Phillips’s  former  UK  headquar¬ 
ters,  near  the  Victoria  train  station,  had  been  compara¬ 
tively  bare-bones  and  far  from  the  action — the  action  in 
London  these  days  being  in  Mayfair,  site  of  international 
wealth  and  branches  of  international  mega-galleries  like 
Hauser  &  Wirth,  David  Zwirner,  and  Pace. 


Berkeley  Square  is  in  the  heart  of  Mayfair — Gagosian 
is  soon  to  open  a  third  London  space  nearby — and  Phil¬ 
lips  claimed  its  opening  weeks  saw  a  record  number  of 
visitors  for  a  UK  space.  The  inaugural  sales,  however, 
were  disappointing.  At  the  evening  sale  on  October  15,  a 
number  of  high-profile  works  failed  to  sell,  among  them 
the  evening’s  cover  lot,  an  Andy  Warhol  Marilyn  Monroe 
from  1986  expected  to  bring  in  as  much  as  $2.78  million. 
The  37-lot  sale  brought  in  a  total  of  only  $21  million. 
By  the  new  year,  though,  things  were  looking  up  again: 
following  an  impressive  editions  sale  in  January,  Phillips’s 
February  evening  auction  of  contemporary  art,  a  tight  29- 
lot  affair,  totaled  $26.9  million,  solidly  within  its  pre-sale 
estimate,  and  set  new  records  for  Ai  Weiwei  and  Mark 
Bradford.  The  house  was  back  on  track. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  following  the  sudden  departure 
of  head  auctioneer  and  former  chairman  Simon  de  Pury 
(along  with  his  wife,  former  Phillips  contemporary  spe¬ 
cialist  Michaela  Neumeister)  in  December  2012,  Phil¬ 
lips  had  been  in  a  kind  of  holding  pattern,  with  longtime 
contemporary-art  head  Michael  McGinnis  running  the 
show.  While  Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s  saw  a  string  of 
record-breaking  sales — with  Christie’s  besting  itself 
over  and  over  again,  most  recently  with  a  November 
2014  contemporary-art  sale  that  totaled  $853  million — 
Phillips’s  contemporary  sales  in  New  York  dipped  from 
$87  million  in  May  2012  to  $52  million  in  November 
2014.  A  $114  million  sale  in  May  2014  was  bolstered 
by  a  $56  million  Mark  Rothko,  which  was  consigned  by 
Paul  Allen  and  carried  a  guarantee.  In  the  meantime, 
Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s  moved  more  aggressively  onto 
Phillips  turf — young  art — offering  wet-paint  art  not 


only  in  their  day  sales,  but  also  in  the  valuable  evening 
sales.  In  May  2014  Christie’s  specialist  Loic  Gouzer  or¬ 
ganized  an  evening  sale  of  newer  contemporary  art  for 
the  Monday  night  of  the  contemporary  evening  sales 
week,  forcing  Phillips  to  reschedule  its  regular  sale  for 
Thursday. 

But  the  skies  appear  to  be  brightening  over  Phillips. 
Last  summer,  the  company  got  a  new  CEO  in  27-year 
auction  veteran  Ed  Dolman.  And  things  have  started 
looking  shaky  at  the  other  two  houses.  In  November 
2014,  longtime  Sotheby’s  head  Bill  Ruprecht  announced 
he  would  step  down.  And  in  early  December,  just  as  the 
art  world  alighted  in  Miami  for  Art  Basel  Miami  Beach, 
Christie’s  announced  that  its  own  CEO  of  four  years, 
Steven  Murphy,  was  departing.  By  January,  art-market 
observers  were  raising  questions  about  the  houses’  profit¬ 
ability:  with  high  overhead  and  sales  that  cost  millions 
to  put  on,  as  well  as  the  guarantees  and  other  incentives 
needed  to  secure  consignments,  and  money  going  toward 
things  like  online  art  sales  programs,  how  much  profit 
were  these  companies  actually  bringing  in? 

PHILLIPS'S  POST-SALE  PRESS  CONFERENCES  HAVE  LONG  BEEN 
different  from  the  TV-camera-laden  affairs  at  Christie’s 
and  Sotheby’s,  which  offer  canned  quotes  and  Q&A  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  style  of  a  White  House  briefing.  Even  under 
de  Pury,  they  consisted  of  the  mild-mannered  McGinnis 

previous  spread  Phillips  Auction  House,  at  30  Berkeley 
Square,  London,  England,  opposite  Views  of  Phillips  Auction 
House  in  London. 
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McGinnis  called  Dolmans  hiring  “the  most  exciting  thing 

that’s  happened  since  I’ve  been  here.  ” 


emerging  from  behind  the  phone  bank  to  stand  in  a  circle 
with  reporters  and  offer  thoughtful  analysis.  Last  May, 
Dolman,  a  spry,  charismatic  54-year-old  Brit,  not  only 
did  the  same  but,  shortly  after  beginning,  offered,  “Shall 
we  do  this  upstairs,  actually?  Over  a  glass  of  champagne?” 
The  group  of  on-deadline  journalists  wended  their  way 
through  the  building  after  him  and  each  had  as  much  time 
as  he  or  she  wanted  with  the  flute-toting  incoming  CEO. 

Founded  in  1796  by  Harry  Phillips,  a  former  clerk  of 
James  Christie’s,  Phillips’s  history  over  the  past  couple 
of  decades  has  been  one  of  dramatic  entrances  and  exits, 
and  equally  dramatic  set  changes.  Auctions  being  in  large 
part  theater,  the  dramaturgical  metaphor  isn’t  a  bad  one. 
There  was  the  1999  sale  to  Bernard/ Arnault’s  LVMH, 
the  grand  entrance  of  dealers  de  Pury  and  Daniella  Lux¬ 
embourg  in  2001,  CEO  Louise  MacBain’s  brief  time  on 
the  stage  (she  was  apparently  de  Pury’s  girlfriend  at  the 
time),  LVMH’s  sale  of  its  stake  in  the  company  to  de  Pury 
and  Luxembourg,  the  loss  of  their  snazzy  headquarters 
on  57th  Street,  the  move  to  scrappier  quarters  downtown 
on  15th  Street,  the  departure  of  Luxembourg,  the  sale  to 
Russians  in  2008,  the  unveiling  of  the  new  Park  Avenue 
headquarters  in  2010.  Since  2000,  the  house’s  name  has 
gone  from  Phillips  to  Phillips,  de  Pury  &  Luxembourg, 
to  Phillips  de  Pury  &  Company,  and  back  to  Phillips. 
Even  in  this  action-packed  context,  Dolman’s  arrival  last 
year  was  a  climactic  event.  McGinnis,  who  has  been  with 
the  company  for  16  years,  called  Dolman’s  hiring  “the 
most  exciting  thing  that’s  happened  since  I’ve  been  here.” 

Dolman  spent  27  years  at  Christie’s,  working  his  way 
up  to  chief  executive.  When  Christie’s  hired  Murphy  as 
CEO  in  2010,  Dolman  was  made  chairman;  the  follow¬ 


ing  year,  he  left  for  the  Qatar  Museums  Authority.  After 
three  years  as  executive  director  there,  he  was  looking 
for  a  new  job,  and  a  return  to  London  and  New  York.  “I 
felt,  at  54, 1  still  had  another  gig  left  in  me,”  he  told  me 
in  February.  He  was,  he  said,  close  with  Phillips’s  own¬ 
ers,  Leonid  Friedland  and  Leonid  Strunin,  who  bought 
the  company  in  2008  through  their  Mercury  Group,  a 
Russian  luxury  retail  company,  and  who  are  colloquially 
known  at  Phillips  as  “Little  Leonid”  and  “Big  Leonid.” 
The  Leonids,  Dolman  said,  are  hands-off  and  share 
with  him  a  vision  of  “high-quality  presentation.” 

Dolman’s  years  at  Christie’s  coincided  with  a  sea 
change  in  collecting  habits.  “The  profile  of  the  collec¬ 
tor  when  I  started  in  this  business  was  someone  fairly 
late  in  life  who  had  gotten  interested  in  a  niche  market 
and  would  spend  10  to  15  years  building  that  collection,” 
he  said.  “But  now  the  profile  is  completely  different. 
They  are  much  younger,  they  have  much  more  money 
to  spend,  and  they  want  to  put  together  a  collection  a 
lot  more  quickly.  They’re  a  little  more  impatient,  and  the 
supply  problem  is  solved  by  the  contemporary  market.” 

That  “supply  problem”  was  presumably  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  Phillips  got  out  of  the  Impressionist/modern  business: 
there  just  aren’t  enough  top-quality  pieces  to  go  around. 
When  the  company  was  ramping  up  under  LVMH  own¬ 
ership  and  de  Pury  and  Luxembourg  leadership,  back 
in  2001,  there  was  a  string  of  glamorous  Impressionist/ 
modern  sales — one  of  which  had  Sharon  Stone  strolling 
down  the  aisles  in  a  grab  for  media  attention — but  the 
house  gave  up  on  the  category  in  2003. 

Phillips  currently  sells  works  in  only  seven  departments: 
photography,  design,  jewels,  editions,  contemporary  art, 
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“I  want  Phillips  to  be  seen,  goingforward,  as  a  very  serious 
and  real  part  of the  art  community.  ” 


Latin  America,  and  the  recently  added  watches.  The  con- 
temporary-art  department  was  formed  in  1999  by  McGin¬ 
nis.  “It  was  really  an  entrepreneurial  excursion  for  me,”  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  said.  “I’d  worked  at  Christie’s.  I  left  there  on  a  Friday 
and  started  here  on  a  Monday  and,  with  my  book  of  clients, 
built  a  little  mini-empire  in  a  category  that  wasn’t  the  most 
important  at  our  competitors’  houses.  Focusing  on  cutting- 
edge  contemporary — let’s  call  it  Pop  through  the  present — I 
made  a  lot  of  headway  and  built  up  a  loyal  following  of  con¬ 
signors  and  buyers.” 

The  Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s  “business  models  need  ad¬ 
justing,”  Dolman  told  the  Art  Newspaper  a  few  months 
ago.  “They  need  to  shrink  their  cost  base.”  The  paper’s 
market  editor,  Melanie  Gerlis,  wrote,  “Dolman  believes 
that  the  massive  change  in  taste’  towards  contemporary 
and  Modern  art  should  lead  to  certain  departments  go¬ 
ing.”  Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s  “could  shed  half  of  their 
business,”  Dolman  told  the  paper,  citing  furniture  and 
Old  Masters.  Sotheby’s,  the  Art  Newspaper  pointed  out, 
has  around  1,600  employees;  Christie’s  has  around  2,200. 
Phillips  has  200.  In  February,  on  the  heels  of  that  success¬ 
ful  sale  in  London,  Dolman  talked  to  the  New  York  Times , 
pointing  to  online  sales  as  a  possible  reason  for  Murphy’s 
departure  from  Christie’s.  Murphy  “came  in  from  the 
outside,”  Dolman  told  the  Times.  “There  is  something  to 
be  said  for  mixing  the  gene  pool,  but  the  auction  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  tough  place  to  establish  credibility  if  you  are  not 
versed  in  it.  He  was  very  keen  on  developing  online  sales. 
Perhaps  we  should  look  there.” 

"I'VE  BEEN  IN  THE  AUCTION  WORLD  A  LONG  TIME,"  DOL¬ 
MAN  told  me  in  February,  “and  I  enjoy  it  a  lot.  I  watched 


Phillips  evolve  as  a  business  with  great  interest  from  my 
desk  at  Christie’s,  constantly  thinking  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  it  had  then  as  a  competitor.” 

The  potential  he  seems  most  eager  to  tap  is  global  in 
nature.  In  the  fall  of  2015,  Phillips,  which  currently  has 
salesrooms  in  New  York  and  London,  offices  in  Berlin, 
Geneva,  Moscow,  and  Paris,  and  representatives  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  Istanbul,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Portugal,  Milan,  and 
Zurich,  will  open  a  Hong  Kong  salesroom.  It  is  a  clear 
move  toward  competing  head-on  with  Christie’s  and  So¬ 
theby’s  in  Asia,  and  toward  diversifying  the  company’s 
client  base  (which  has  a  reputation  for  being  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  American,  though  McGinnis  said  this  wasn’t  true). 

In  December,  Phillips  announced  that  Dolman  had 
hired  Matt  Carey-Williams,  a  former  director  of  mega¬ 
galleries  White  Cube,  Gagosian,  and  Haunch  of  Veni¬ 
son,  and  a  veteran  of  Sotheby’s,  as  his  deputy  chairman 
for  Europe  and  Asia.  (Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  given  his 
comment  about  Christie’s,  online  would  seem  to  be  one 
place  Dolman  won’t  be  branching  into.  The  company 
has  only  ever  done  one  online-only  sale — in  December 
2014 — and  Dolman  sees  the  live  auction  business  as  “alive 
and  well.”  When  you’re  talking  about  people  who  can  buy 
something  for  more  than  $5,000  without  actually  seeing 
it,  he  said,  “it’s  a  much  more  limited  marketplace.”) 

Carey-Williams  sees  Phillips’s  goals  in  China  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  other  two  houses,  or  those  of  anyone 
who  thinks  “the  only  people  from  Asia  looking  to  bid  on 
art  are  the  ones  looking  to  buy  $100  million  Bacons. 

“That  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth,”  he  said. 
“I  think  your  average  collector  in  Hong  Kong  is  going 
to  be  more  interested  in  owning  a  piece  by  Jonas  Wood, 
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or  Tauba  Auerbach,  or  Julie  Mehretu  than  they  are  in 
owning  a  $20  million  [Piero]  Manzoni,  or  a  $30  million 
Gerhard  Richter. 

“This  is  a  marketplace  that’s  been  very  sophisticated 
for  a  long  time,”  he  continued,  pointing  to  collectors  like 
the  Chinese  Indonesian  entrepreneur  Budi  Tek,  who  is 
known  for  his  acquisition  of  challenging,  monumental 
works  by  contemporary  artists  like  Maurizio  Cattelan  and 
Anselm  Kiefer,  and  who  recently  opened  a  private  mu¬ 
seum  in  Shanghai  and  is  planning  an  art  park  in  Bali.  “It’s 
just  that  there  haven’t  been  many  people  operating  there.” 

For  Phillips,  there  is  a  lot  of  potential  in  China.  “Some 
of  our  biggest  clients  are  people  who  have  yet  to  buy,” 
he  added. 

Carey-Williams  said  that  in  China  and  elsewhere  Phil¬ 
lips  hopes  to  attract  new  audiences  by  becoming  an  “arts 
destination”  that  will  go  beyond  auctions  to  offer  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  services,  from  private  sales  to  education.  Both  he 
and  Dolman  were  cagey  on  the  details,  but  the  subtext- — a 
rebranding— can  perhaps  be  read  in  the  tea  leaves:  an¬ 
other  Dolman  hire  is  Damien  Whitmore,  who  worked  on 
branding  for  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  as  well  as  for 
Tate,  and  was  involved  with  the  launch  of  Tate  Modern. 

“I  want  Phillips  to  be  seen,  going  forward,  as  a  very 
serious  and  real  part  of  the  art  community,”  Dolman 
said.  “Not  just  as  auctioneers,  but  broader.”  Part  of  his 
strategy  is  a  course  that  Phillips  has  used  before,  under 
de  Pury:  the  guest  curator.  In  2010,  Phillips  brought  in 
art  advisor  and  former  Christie’s  contemporary-art  head 
Philippe  Segalot  to  curate  an  evening  sale.  Dolman’s 
approach  is  a  bit  different.  He  has  engaged  Francesco 
Bonami- — a  former  Flash  Art  magazine  editor  and,  from 


1999  to  2008,  senior  curator  at  the  Museum  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Art,  Chicago,  who  curated  the  2003  Venice 
Biennale  and  the  2010  Whitney  Biennial — to  curate  a 
series  of  exhibitions.  The  first  of  these,  “A  Very  Short 
History  of  Contemporary  Sculpture,”  inaugurated  Phil¬ 
lips’s  new  London  headquarters  last  fall.  Little  in  that 
exhibition,  which  included  work  by  Dahn  Vo  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Barney,  was  for  sale — it  was  more  of  a  backdrop  for 
the  sales — but  the  show  Bonami  is  putting  together  for 
Phillips  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  April  will  be  a  sell¬ 
ing  show,  with  work  by  the  likes  of  Paola  Pivi,  Roberto 
Cuoghi,  and  Cattelan. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  collecting  spectrum,  Dolman 
is  branching  out  into  watches.  In  November,  Phillips 
announced  that  it  would  open  a  Geneva  space  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Livia  Russo  and  Aurel  Bacs,  who  spent  a 
decade  as  international  head  of  watches  for  Christie’s, 
bringing  the  department’s  revenues  from  $8  million  to 
$130  million  annually. 

“Phillips  is  in  a  very  special  place  right  now,”  Dolman 
said,  “and  I’m  really  looking  forward  to  the  next  two  to 
three  years.  I  think  if  we  are  successful  the  market  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  benefit  from  it.  It  might  be  a  grandiose  thing  to 
say,  but  I  think  injecting  a  little  more  competition  and  a 
little  more  choice  will  be  good  for  everyone.  And  that’s 
what  we’re  trying  to  do.”  ■ 

opposite  Maurizio  Cattelan,  Untitled ,  2007,  part  of  “A  Very 
Short  History  of  Contemporary  Sculpture,”  curated  by 
Francesco  Bonami,  at  Phillips,  London. 

Dan  Duray  is  senior  staff  writer  at  ARTnews. 
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Susan  Philipsz,  Part  File  Score  V ,  2014,  digital  print  and  silk-screen  print  on  canvas,  74  W  x  59"  x  1%". 


SUSAN  PHILIPSZ 

TANYA  BONAKDAR 
JANUARY  8  -  FEBRUARY  1 4 


Susan  Philipsz’s  thoughtful  and  elegantly  presented 
exhibition  might  have  been  considered  a  distilled 
sonic  and  visual  biography  of  German-born  com¬ 
poser  Hanns  Eisler  (1898-1962).  Eisler,  whose  father 
was  Jewish,  fled  Nazi  Germany  in  the  1930s,  eventually 
arriving  in  Los  Angeles  in  1942,  joining  his  close  friend 
Bertolt  Brecht.  Part  File  Score  debuted  in  2014  at  the 
Hamburger  Bahnhof  in  Berlin  and  is  a  multi-channel 
sound  installation  of  vertical  black  speakers  lining  both 
sides  of  the  main  gallery  paired  with  large  digital  and 
silk-screen  prints  on  canvas.  Philipsz  combined  the  an¬ 
notated  scores  that  Eisler  composed  for  films  for  Joris  Iv- 
ens,  Walter  Ruttmann,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  numerous 
others  with  pages  from  his  heavily  censored,  blacked-out 
FBI  files.  Overlaying  the  music  and  the  files,  the  concept 
of  creative  freedom  is  contrasted  with  acts  of  suppression 
and  intimidation,  the  relationship  between  them  inter¬ 
mingling  in  complicated  ways. 


The  audio  component  for  Philipsz’s  installation  is  also 
based  on  Eisler’s  movie  scores  from  the  1920s  through 
1940s,  which  the  artist  deconstructed  into  separate  notes, 
the  way  she  did  in  her  Study  for  Strings  (2012),  created 
for  Documenta  13.  Channeled  to  separate  speakers,  the 
pure,  plangent,  and,  at  times,  dissonant  tones  of  a  violin, 
separated  by  intervals  of  silence,  emanated  from  around 
the  room,  beckoning  and  enveloping  the  spectator. 

It  is,  of  course,  ironic  that  Eisler,  who  escaped  a  totali¬ 
tarian  regime  for  refuge  in  a  supposedly  democratic  one, 
was  later  under  surveillance,  blacklisted  as  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  interrogated  by  the  notorious  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  deported.  It  is  a  timely  work 
in  our  uneasy  era  of  increasing  concern  about  balanc¬ 
ing  individual  privacy,  personal  freedom,  and  national 
security.  Philipsz,  with  haunting,  often  miraculous  im¬ 
mediacy,  makes  us  think  of  that  and  much  more. 

LILLY  WEI 
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NEW  from  THAMES  &  HUDSON 


DIGITAL 
HANDMADE 
Lucy  Johnston 

A  dazzling  survey  of 
designers  who  fuse 
digital  fabrication 
techniques  with  trad¬ 
itional  craftsmanship 
and  handwork 

700  color  illustrations 
$60.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
DESIGN  AFRICA 
Tapiwa  Matsinde 

Celebrates  African 
design  today  through 
the  beautiful  objects 
created  by  its  most 
sophisticated  makers 

400  color  illustrations 
$34.95  paper 


PAINTING  NOW 
Suzanne  Hudson 

An  international 
survey  exploring 
the  many  ways  in 
which  painting  has 
been  re-approached, 
re-imagined,  and 
challenged  by 
today's  artists 

230  illustrations 
$55.00 


PEOPLE 
OF  PRINT 
Marcroy  Smith 
and  Andy  Cooke 

An  insider's  guide 
to  the  burgeoning 
group  of  designers 
committed  to  print- 
based  graphics  over 
digital  methods 

500  color  illustrations 
$65.00 


Thames  &  Hudson 

thamesandhudsonusa.com 
Available  wherever  books  are  sold 


ALKAZZI  ao  v  i 

BLACKADDER 

tlfSBuGlh 

FRINK 

HOCKNEY 

- £  o^ers 


Elizabeth  Blackadder 


David  Hockney 


Basil  Alkazzi 

Collectors  of  Contemporary  American  &  British  Art 

W.J.  Occhiuzzo  (323)  432-0223 

WJOcchiuzzo.  com  w.  occhiuzzo@gmail.  com 
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Sim  Xun,  The  Time  Vivarium  -  70 ,  2014,  acrylic  and 
ink  on  paper,  24"  x  18". 


Joachim  Koester,  Variations  of  Incomplete  Open  Cubes , 
2011,  16  mm,  8  minutes,  22  seconds. 


SUN  XUN 

SEAN  KELLY 

DECEMBER  1 3  -  JANUARY  24 

Beijing  artist  Sun  Xun  is  a  master  of  many 
skills — draftsmanship,  ink  painting,  calligraphy, 
hand-drawn  animation,  and  more.  His  work 
investigates  history  using  an  inventive  personal  vo¬ 
cabulary.  This  show,  presented  in  two  stages,  began 
as  an  expansive  display  of  vivid  surrealist  paintings, 
combining  references  from  Cultural  Revolution  ico¬ 
nography  to  dioramas  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  For  part  two,  the  gallery  unveiled  a 
film  created  from  this  imagery,  which  was  taped  and 
edited  during  the  artist’s  one-month  residency  on  the 
gallery’s  lower  floor. 

Visitors  were  encouraged  to  interact  with  the  artist 
as  he  and  two  assistants  worked  on  the  film,  called 
The  Time  Vivarium  (2014),  also  the  title  of  the  show. 
Though  totally  nonlinear,  it  conveyed  a  world  in 
which  bureaucrats  have  heads  made  of  stone  and  fox¬ 
es  wear  megaphones  as  masks.  The  dragon  at  the  gate 
of  Tiananmen  Square  comes  alive,  and  Red  Army 
revolutionaries  are  swallowed  up  in  a  whirlwind  of 
brushstrokes.  We  see  how  history  is  constructed  and 
official  accounts  may  contradict  known  truth. 

Also  on  display  were  three  mammoth  artist’s  books 
featuring  pictures  taken  from  newspapers,  photo  ar¬ 
chives,  and  family  albums.  Painted  as  watercolors,  the 
images  were  surrounded  by  fluid  calligraphic  lines. 
With  each  page  framed  in  wood,  it  required  two 
people  to  turn  the  pages.  BARBARA  POLLACK 


JOACHIM  KOESTER 

GREENE  NAFTALI 
JANUARY  1 3  -  FEBRUARY  1 4 

he  centerpiece  of  Danish  artist  Joachim  Koes- 
ter’s  show  “Body  Electric”  was  an  engross¬ 
ing  34-minute  video  projection  titled  The 
Place  of  Dead  Roads  (2013).  Its  brown-and-gray  set 
is  made  up  of  gnarly  wood  walls,  evoking  a  corral 
or  a  prison  camp,  with  the  setting  reiterated  in  the 
gallery  where  the  video  was  screened.  The  four  si¬ 
lent  protagonists — hyper-vigilant  gunslinger-dancers, 
dressed  in  modified,  mostly  grimy  white  and  dusty 
black  cowboy  gear — move  about  in  ways  suggestive 
of  Hollywood  Westerns.  Paranoia  and  lawlessness 
lurk  beneath  their  gestures  and  postures,  which  are 
alternately  coiled  and  explosive;  they  eye  one  another 
with  distrust  (or  is  it  lust?)  but,  despite  the  violence 
implied  by  their  movements,  they  avoid  bodily  con¬ 
tact.  The  shots  are  mainly  tight,  and  the  only  sound 
is  the  scuff  of  boots  on  the  unseen,  gravelly  floor. 

A  series  of  black-and-white  photographs,  “Some 
Boarded  Up  Houses”  (2009-2014),  documents 
foreclosed  housing  properties  in  eastern  U.S.  cities. 
The  mobility  depicted  is  unequivocally  downward. 
A  short  16-millimeter  film,  Variations  of  Incomplete 
Open  Cubes  (2011),  anthropomorphizes  geometry  by 
interpreting  Sol  LeWitt’s  canonical  work  as  a  series 
of  hand  gestures,  transforming  the  rationality  and 
material  rigor  of  Conceptualism  and  Minimalism 
into  a  meditation  on  mortality  and  the  flesh. 

STEPHEN  MAINE 
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Dan  Walsh,  Untitled ,  2004,  watercolor,  pencil,  and  ink 
on  rice  paper,  12W  x  25  W. 


William  Anastasi,  Bababad  2012,  oil,  crayon,  and 
graphite  on  canvas,  89"  x  74". 


DAN  WALSH 

PAULA  COOPER 
JANUARY  7  -  FEBRUARY  21 

This  comprehensive  show  of  work  produced 
between  1994  and  2014  complemented  Dan 
Walsh’s  participation  in  the  2014  Whitney 
Biennial.  Paintings,  works  on  paper,  artist  books: 
Walsh’s  aesthetic  is  diverse  yet  organically  unified 
by  his  modus  operandi,  which  might  be  defined  as 
“what  he  sees  is  what  you  get.”  Walsh  takes  some 
fragment,  some  tiny  piece  of  something,  as  a  point 
of  departure.  He  extrapolates,  layering  paint  until  at 
some  arbitrary  moment  the  work  is  finished.  This  is 
not  the  hard-edge,  machine-precise  work  of  ortho¬ 
dox  Minimalism,  but  human  expression  translated 
into  geometry. 

Hung  next  to  the  gallery  entrance  to  introduce  the 
show  was  a  small,  untitled  2004  drawing,  which  is 
essentially  a  blue  rectangle.  It  is  a  kind  of  manifesto 
-in-action  in  the  sense  that  it  is  annotated,  with  the 
image  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  notes.  Here  we 
could  see  the  idea  as  it  first  takes  shape  and  follow 
Walsh’s  tough  code  of  self-discipline,  an  evolution 
that  would  seem  to  contradict  the  playful,  often 
decorative  nature  of  his  large  canvases.  There  is  not 
only  method  to  his  madness,  but  also  a  classic  rigor: 
expression  and  passion  are  subordinated  to  process. 

No  matter  where  one  looked — at  canvases  or  into 
vitrines  crammed  with  fascinating  artist’s  books — 
Walsh’s  personal  aesthetic  proclaimed  his  mastery. 

ALFRED  MAC  ADAM 


WILLIAM  ANASTASI 

STELLAN  HOLM 
NOVEMBER  20  -  JANUARY  1 6 

Slowly  but  surely,  William  Anastasi  has  been 
getting  the  word  out.  For  the  past  30  years,  the 
veteran  conceptualist  has  been  making  paint¬ 
ings  that  spell  out,  in  one-  to  three-letter  fragments 
per  canvas,  James  Joyce’s  invented  100-letter  word 
that  begins  “bababadalgh...,”  the  famous  thunder¬ 
clap  in  Finnegans  Wake  that  represents  God’s  bellow 
upon  Adam  and  Eve’s  expulsion  from  Eden.  Now  in 
his  80s,  Anastasi  is  about  a  third  of  his  way  through 
the  word,  and  the  six  paintings  here  in  “The  Ba¬ 
babad  Paintings”  represented  his  most  recent  efforts. 

Befitting  thunder,  Anastasi’s  palette,  alive  with 
bursts  of  Pepto  pink  and  electric  reds,  yellows,  and 
blues,  is  vibrant,  almost  violent.  Anastasi  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  chance  operations  and  applies  his  paint  blindly, 
but  as  here,  where  the  colors  appear  so  expertly  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  is  difficult  to  believe. 

Like  many  conceptualists,  Anastasi  has  long  been  is¬ 
suing  himself  instructions.  (Example:  “Construct  a  cor¬ 
rugated  cardboard  box.  Remove  sufficient  plaster  from 
a  wall  to  house  half  of  the  box  horizontally.  Fill  box; 
insert.”)  The  “Bababad”  paintings  can  be  seen  in  this 
context.  Lately,  Anastasi  has  gained  renewed  attention. 
Two  years  ago,  Hunter  College  Art  Galleries  mounted 
a  survey  of  his  sound  works  to  which  these  paintings 
clearly  relate:  reading  around  the  room — “bro,”  “er,” 
“or”— you  had  to  sound  out  fractions  of  Joyce’s  word. 
They  really  say  something.  SARAH  DOUGLAS 
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Ray  Johnson,  Untitled  (Jasper  Johns,  James  Dean  with 
Coca  Cola),  ca.  1991-94,  collage  on  corrugated  card¬ 
board,  8V2"  x  18V. 

RAY  JOHNSON 

RICHARD  L.  FEIGEN  &  CO. 

NOVEMBER  7  -  JANUARY  1 7 

The  late,  indefatigable  Ray  Johnson  (1927-95) 
has  rarely  looked  as  charming  and  witty  as  he 
did  in  this  action-packed  show  of  collages,  let¬ 
ters,  ephemera,  and  the  odd  sculpture,  along  with 
artworks  by  compatriots  ranging  from  Andy  Warhol 
to  John  Baldessari,  which  placed  the  mail-art  master 
in  the  context  in  which  he  flourished. 

A  Coca-Cola  bottle  glides  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Benday-dotted  James  Dean  as  Jasper  Johns  looks  on 
in  one  Johnson  collage;  in  another,  the  artist  swapped 
the  heads  ofYoko  Ono  (in  her  1965  Cut  Piece)  and 
the  Mona  Lisa.  The  tops  of  black  leather  shoes  in 
a  vitrine  are  labeled  “JOHN”  and  “CAGE.”  A  little 
photocopied  drawing  from  1983  offers  up  a  cartoon 
portrait  of  Andy  Warhol  for  each  year  of  his  life,  the 
main  difference  between  each  being  the  length  of  his 
hair.  (In  a  transcript  of  a  conversation  between  John¬ 
son  and  Warhol,  in  which  they  are  prepping  for  an 
Interview  magazine  interview,  Warhol  proposes  they 
sit  silent.) 

The  playful,  good-natured  humor  just  kept  com¬ 
ing.  No,  Johnson  never  produced  what  one  would 
call  a  masterpiece.  That  wasn’t  what  he  was  after. 
Through  his  humble,  intimate  collages,  he  assem¬ 
bled,  piece  by  piece,  over  decades,  a  multilayered 
portrait  of  his  scene,  at  once  rich,  irreverent,  and,  as 
the  participants  in  that  milieu  pass  on,  increasingly 
moving.  ANDREW  RUSSETH 


Louise  Nevelson,  Untitled ,  1985,  paint,  vinyl,  and 
wood  on  board,  51 "  x  8114"  x  714". 

LOUISE  NEVELSON 

PACE 

JANUARY  24  -  FEBRUARY  28 

t’s  wonderful  to  be  reminded  of  how  influential 
Louise  Nevelson  was  and  still  is.  This  show  of 
some  of  her  signature  black  assemblages  and  many 
of  her  less-known  collages,  gave  a  sense  of  her  value 
and  range.  Beginning  with  collages  from  the  early  ’60s 
composed  of  cardboard,  wood  shards,  and  spray  paint, 
a  pristine  sense  of  order  was  striking.  She  most  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extending  and  monumentalizing  the  genre 
in  her  matte-black  painted  constructions  that  united 
and  contained  their  many  disparate  elements.  Sud¬ 
denly,  whatever  their  size,  the  dense  compositions  be¬ 
came  architectural  statements,  comprising  the  full  idea 
of  domesticity,  autobiography,  chance,  and  memory. 

The  selection  included  the  black  wood  Spring  Street 
(1984) — a  surprisingly  formal  composition  with 
fragments  of  musical  instruments  among  its  found 
components — as  well  as  a  1985  mixed-media  assem¬ 
blage  that  gave  the  full  measure  of  her  other  endeavors. 
Rauschenbergian  with  rusty  crushed-metal  pieces  and 
chair  parts  trying  to  break  free,  the  sculpture  is  animat¬ 
ed  in  a  way  that  the  architectural  sculptures  are  not. 

Nevelson’s  sculptures  capture  and  organize  the  refuse 
as  well  as  the  sophistication  of  the  city.  Her  legacy  can 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Chakaia  Booker,  who  in  con¬ 
trast  builds  with  black  rubber  tires,  giving  her  equally 
elegant  sculptures  a  streetwise  cubistic  form.  Nevelson 
found  a  way  to  show  three-dimensionality  flattened  out. 
Call  it  constructivism.  BARBARA  A.  MACADAM 
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Ron  Arad,  Pressed  Flower  Yellow ,  2013,  steel,  glass, 
leather,  plastic,  and  vinyl.  145%"  x  98%"  x  7%". 

RON  ARAD 

PAUL  KASMIN 
FEBRUARY  1 2  -  MARCH  1 4 

This  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Israeli-born  artist 
Ron  Arad  was  a  departure  from  the  daringly 
innovative  projects  that  made  him  an  interna¬ 
tional  design  star.  Here  he  presented,  as  the  show’s 
main  component,  a  series  of  crushed  Fiat  500s  in 
various  automotive  colors. 

Called  “Pressed  Flowers,”  the  cars  were  indeed 
pressed,  with  their  surfaces  battered  and  their  in¬ 
nards  artfully  compacted,  protruding  here  and  there. 
But  it  was  hardly  in  a  flowerlike  way;  the  irony  was 
misapplied.  Instead,  they  hung  awkwardly  on  the 
wall  like  bagged  animals  from  an  industrial  safari, 
only  mangled  like  roadkill — or  what  they  were, 
crushed  cars. 

Unfortunately,  the  pathetic  objects  also  evoked 
images  of  devastating  accidents  (Arad’s  father  was  in 
a  Fiat  in  an  accident  that  nearly  killed  him)  and  of 
the  millions  of  defective  cars  recalled  this  past  year. 

On  another  note,  if  you  believe  in  the  sentience  of 
objects,  a  discussion  roiling  some  segments  of  aca¬ 
deme  and  the  larger  art  world,  you  might  want  to  ask 
what  the  cars  thought  about  their  mistreatment — a 
question  of  Consider  the  Fiat.  Maybe  it’s  a  guy  thing. 
Whatever  it  is,  one  can  only  hope  that  Arad  doesn’t 
give  up  what  he  most  excels  at,  as  was  demonstrated 
by  the  best  piece  in  the  show — a  sophisticated,  el¬ 
egantly  curved  bronze  bookcase  from  2007  that 
seemed  to  defy  gravity.  LILLY  WEI 


Vera  Lutter,  333  West  39th  Street ,  XVIII:  July  27,  2011, 
2011,  unique  gelatin  silver  print,  98%"  x  112". 


VERA  LUTTER 

GAGOSIAN 

JANUARY  29  -  MARCH  7 

The  camera  obscura  has  been  around  since  at 
least  the  13th  century,  but  contemporary  art¬ 
ists,  including  Zoe  Leonard,  Abelardo  Morell, 
Shi  Guorui,  and  Vera  Lutter,  have  recently  brought 
it  back  into  fashion. 

Lutter’s  small  but  immersive  exhibition,  featuring 
six  large-scale,  unique  gelatin  silver  prints,  highlighted 
her  distinctly  quiet  approach  to  the  camera  obscura. 
The  German-born  artist  has  used  the  technique  in  her 
worldwide  travels  to  produce  images  often  composed 
from  rooms  or  room-size  shipping  containers,  but  this 
show  focused  on  New  York,  where  she  is  now  based. 

The  works  shown  here  ranged  from  a  1996  view 
of  the  Fulton  Ferry  Landing,  taken  from  Brooklyn, 
with  ephemeral-looking  impressions  of  the  Twin 
Towers  that  cannot  fail  to  appear  ghostly  from  to¬ 
day’s  perspective,  to  two  2011  views  of  a  construc¬ 
tion  site  on  West  39th  Street  to  a  2014  view  of  the 
Chrysler  Building — a  brilliant,  compacted  cityscape 
against  a  deep  black  background.  Rather  than  print¬ 
ing  positive  images  from  her  negatives,  Lutter  keeps 
the  tonal  values  reversed,  so  that  the  images  resemble 
X-rays,  or  even  daguerreotypes.  Her  exposures  can 
take  anywhere  from  hours  to  days  to  produce.  As  a 
result,  in  her  earliest  photographs,  what  is  recorded  is 
a  “depopulated  world,”  as  Lutter  has  called  it — still, 
empty,  and  a  little  eerie,  like  a  city  that’s  been  aban¬ 
doned  all  at  once.  JEAN  DYKSTRA 
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Agustin  Fernandez,  Trojan  Horse ,  1974,  oil  on  linen, 
68% "  x  68% 


Bill  Walton,  Sweet  Lou  &  Marie  (# 4 ■),  n.d.,  paint, 
cotton,  and  concrete,  3V6"  x  24"  x  26". 


AGUSTIN  FERNANDEZ 

MITCHELL  ALGUS 
JANUARY  25  -  MARCH  8 

Cuban-born  artist  Agustin  Fernandez’s  un¬ 
settling  paintings  are  meticulous  grisaille 
representations  of  unidentifiable  objects. 
In  Untitled  (1961),  for  example,  the  show’s  earliest 
work,  blurry  flesh-like  bands  surround  a  central  orb 
that  could  be  a  disembodied  eyeball. 

After  living  in  Paris  from  1959  to  1968,  Fernan¬ 
dez  (1928-2006)  moved  to  New  York.  His  American 
paintings  display  a  trompe-l’oeil  realism  that  could  be 
considered  a  menacing  version  of  Pop.  In  an  untitled 
piece  from  1967,  a  rubbery  black  disk  casts  a  black 
shadow  over  a  white  ground  marked  with  assorted 
symbols.  Cob  (1969)  is  a  hybrid  of  a  corncob  and  a 
mysterious  machine  floating  diagonally  over  a  ground 
of  white  squares.  Casting  another  dark  shadow,  an 
untitled  work  from  1975,  textured  like  metal  or  rub¬ 
ber,  suggests  bondage  equipment.  Vintage  metal 
frames  redoubled  the  exhibition’s  creepy  atmosphere. 

Science  fiction  and  medicine  seemed  to  inspire  the 
more  overtly  sadist  Untitled  (1980).  A  nude  woman’s 
back  is  pressed  within  a  series  of  armlike  cylinders. 
Strands  of  white  string  wind  over  and  under  and 
sometimes  even  penetrate  her  body,  adorned  here 
and  there  with  black  ornamental  tattoos.  Below  the 
buttocks,  it  metamorphoses  into  short  horizontal 
wood  slats.  The  entire  show  was  permeated  with 
such  disturbing  transformations. 

ELISABETH  KLEY 


BILL  WALTON 

JTT 

JANUARY  1 1  -  FEBRUARY  1 5 

ill  Walton  made  singular  choices.  He  gave 
equal  time  to  every  formal  constituent  of 
these  ten  undated  pieces,  putting  weight  on 
par  with  position  and  color  with  substance.  Red 
Floor  /  White  Floor — a  reddish  beam  of  reclaimed 
flooring,  measuring  5  by  8  by  1%  inches — is  shot 
through  with  nail  holes.  Notched  at  one  end,  it  sits 
on  two  iron  ingots  of  different  lengths;  the  lintel’s 
top  face  is  painted  a  smoky  white  that  switches,  two 
thirds  of  the  way  down,  to  brass  leaf. 

In  Folded  Black  Etching  Paper ,  a  long  strip  of  black 
paper  is  folded  twice  and  then  pressed  to  the  wall 
with  a  yellow  pencil  covered  in  muddy  gray  paint. 
A  layer  of  white  gouache  reduces  the  paper’s  dense 
black  to  a  ghostly  blue,  and  two  silvery  nailheads 
glint  in  the  pencil.  From  straight  ahead,  the  piece 
looks  as  relentlessly  orthogonal  as  Red  Floor  /  White 
Floor,  but  from  the  side,  the  paper  buckles  around  its 
pencil  horizon  as  if  reaching  out  to  touch  the  viewer. 

And  the  sculpture  Sweet  Lou  &  Marie  (#8),  named 
for  the  proprietors  of  Walton’s  favorite  coffee  shop 
in  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  is  an  homage  to  quotid¬ 
ian  labor  and  humility.  A  block  of  wood  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  pencil  box,  its  face  painted  brown, 
is  fixed  to  the  wall.  Jammed  into  a  vertical  notch  in 
the  middle,  stiff  with  sooty  gray  paint,  is  a  rectangle 
of  coarsely  woven  linen,  at  once  napkin,  ascot,  and 
shroud.  WILL  HEINRICH 
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Andre  Gregory,  Wired ,  2012,  charcoal  on  paper,  21 M>" 
x29!/2". 


Gary  Petersen,  Shift  To  Pink ,  2014,  acrylic  on  canvas, 
20"  x!6". 


GARY  PETERSEN 

THEODORE:ART 
JANUARY  10-  FEBRUARY  22 

n  his  teasingly  titled  show  “Not  Now,  but  Maybe 
Later,”  Gary  Petersen  delivered  on  his  cryptic 
promise  of  a  promise  in  the  here  and  now  with 
two  large  site-specific  wall  paintings,  punctuated  by 
eleven  small  acrylics  on  panel  and  canvas,  all  from 
2014.  The  installation  as  a  whole  purveyed  a  fun- 
house,  Til t-a- Whirl  vibe,  with  everything  slightly 
off-kilter,  teetering  on  the  edge  of  imbalance. 

Petersen,  however,  keeps  a  tight  hold  on  the  reins 
and  uses  assured,  playful  geometric  configurations  to 
striking  effect.  Both  of  the  wall  paintings  were  on 
cotton-candy  grounds,  with  the  largest,  titled  Slip 
Pink,  topped  by  distorted  parallelograms  whose  lines 
raced  around  and  shifted  in  satisfyingly  unpredict¬ 
able  ways.  The  surface  of  the  wall  paintings  exuded 
a  dull  sheen,  and  the  electric  colors  crackled  and  vi¬ 
brated  against  one  another. 

As  in  some  of  A1  Held’s  work  from  the  1980s, 
geometry  was  here  at  the  service  of  an  overarching, 
mind-altering  ethos  in  which  brand-new  worlds  are 
created  within  each  painting.  This  dramatic  effect  was 
less  apparent  in  the  small  works,  which  were  none¬ 
theless  impeccably  crafted  and  individually  compel¬ 
ling,  with  a  new  element  of  circles  and  ovals  added  to 
the  most  recent  pieces,  contributing  to  a  jazzy  retro 
sensation  that  conjured  music,  design,  and  cartoons, 
among  myriad  other  pop-culture  associations. 

AMANDA  CHURCH 


ANDRE  GREGORY 

JASON  MCCOY 
JANUARY  1 3  -  MARCH  20 

Andre  Gregory’s  recent  drawings  initially  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lovingly  remembered  scenes  of 
domesticity.  Intentionally  slapdash,  in  shades 
of  gray  and  tan,  with  pops  of  color  and  pattern,  the 
interiors  and  still  lifes  are  populated  with  a  cast  of 
familiar  objects — an  antique  typewriter,  a  favorite 
chair,  a  collection  of  love-worn  teddy  bears — tenderly 
rendered  in  apparent  haste,  as  if  to  capture  rapidly 
fading  memories. 

Expanses  of  bare  white  paper  were  scattered 
throughout  some  works,  like  omitted  or  forgotten 
details.  In  others,  off-kilter  floors  and  intersecting 
spaces  lent  a  dream-like  quality  to  sentimental  scenes. 
In  Kitchen  1  (2014),  a  kettle  and  a  frying  pan  are  posi¬ 
tioned  invitingly  on  a  stovetop;  the  room  appears  only 
recently  vacated.  Meanwhile,  the  gray-and-black  pile 
of  vintage  electronics  in  Wired  (2012)  looks  so  long- 
ago  abandoned  one  can  almost  see  the  dust  collecting. 
In  each  of  the  works,  certain  absence  is  conspicuous. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  unpeopled,  pulled  from  the 
past  and  ghostly.  Naked  light  bulbs  and  lamps  turned 
out  toward  us  or  aimed  pointedly  down  onto  an  un¬ 
occupied  chair  are  aggressive  and  interrogatory,  as 
though  searching  for  answers  to  fill  the  blank  spaces. 
In  several  drawings,  a  mirrored  backdrop  reflects  the 
scene  back  out  to  us,  exposing  all  sides  and  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  revealing  nothing  but  empty  space  where 
we,  or  the  artist,  should  be.  ALEXA  LAWRENCE 
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Susan  Bee,  Floral  Series  ( SB0S5 ),  ca.  1976-81,  gelatin 
silver  print  with  hand-painted  developer,  tints, 
crayon,  and  pencil,  1 1 "  x  14". 


SUSAN  BEE 

SOUTH  FIRST 

JANUARY  10-  FEBRUARY  15 

n  conjunction  with  her  M.F.A.  thesis  work  at 
Hunter  College,  which  focused  on  the  photo¬ 
grams  of  Laszlo  Moholy-Nagy  and  Man  Ray,  Su¬ 
san  Bee  began  conducting  her  own  extensive  dark¬ 
room  experiments.  The  project  continued  into  the 
early  1980s  and,  as  this  quietly  dazzling  array  of  89 
photograms  and  altered  photos  demonstrated,  em¬ 
braced  painterly  procedures  and  a  fluid  attitude  to¬ 
ward  drawing  as  organization,  as  a  mode  of  thinking. 

In  these  small,  untitled  sheets,  recognizable  images 
were  discernable — the  artist’s  face,  a  group  of  choir¬ 
boys,  scissors,  blossoms — but  they  are  immersed  in  a 
rich  matrix  derived  from  found  negatives,  brushed-on 
developer,  hand-applied  aniline  dye  and  wax  crayon, 
solarization,  and  apparent  multiple  exposures.  A 
purely  abstract  series  of  photograms  featuring  layered 
translucent  triangles  on  a  sooty  gray  ground  is  a  study 
in  tonal  control,  but  the  rest  of  this  diverse  body  of 
work  was  freewheeling,  even  raucous.  The  intelligent 
installation  suggested  a  helpful  taxonomy  of  the  artist’s 
varied  working  methods. 

One  could  speculate  that  these  materially  complex, 
semi-abstract,  gently  symbolist  works  presaged  Bee’s 
well-known  allegorical  figurative  paintings,  but  they 
don’t  require  a  retrospective  justification.  Their  mo¬ 
tivation  is  clear — an  artist  responds,  through  a  play¬ 
ful  form  of  inquiry,  to  the  potential  her  reading  of  art 
history  suggests.  STEPHEN  MAINE 


Bastienne  Schmidt,  Snow,  B ridge hamp ton,  2013, 
C-print,  11 "  x  14". 


BASTIENNE  SCHMIDT 

RICCO/MARESCA 
DECEMBER  1 1  -  JANUARY  1 5 

Bastienne  Schmidt  is  not  afraid  of  beauty,  or 
nature,  or  lyricism,  but  that  is  not  all  that  her 
seductive  art  is  about.  She  also  addresses  femi¬ 
nine  and  feminist  issues  in  some  of  her  large-scale 
paintings  and  collages  that  contain  limned  figures, 
fabrics,  and  objects,  as  well  as  in  her  photographs  in 
which  she  features  largely — but  not  here. 

The  particular  airy,  ethereal  works  in  this  show, 
aptly  titled  “Topography  of  Quiet,”  were  nearly  all 
painted,  drawn,  or  photographed  in  a  warm  and  wa¬ 
tery  blue  and  were  resolutely  abstract,  although  na¬ 
ture  loomed  large  in  the  patterning  and  suggestive 
gestures  that  seemed  to  both  seep  and  force  their  way 
through.  We  sensed  swirling  waters,  sand  formations, 
and  cloud  patterns  all  driven  by  winds  and  magne¬ 
tism.  There  was  a  melodious  current  running  beneath 
the  ultimately  uncertain  stillness  of  the  title. 

The  exhibition  was  complemented  by  a  book  of 
the  same  title,  addressing  the  idea  of  topography  in 
some  of  its  actual  and  metaphorical  contexts.  Se¬ 
lective  mapping,  alluding  to  Schmidt’s  memories 
of  landscapes  experienced  in  her  travels  through 
such  regions  as  Vietnam,  Egypt,  Japan,  and  Greece, 
links  feelings  and  imagination.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bleeding  blue  pigment  emerging  from  the  art¬ 
ist’s  thick  handmade  paper  gives  life  to  her  personal 
topography — or  more  aptly,  archaeology. 

BARBARA  A.  MACADAM 
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Lucy  Kim,  Under  the  Shade  of  Garbo’s  Gaze  1  (Sean 
and  Susan),  2014,  oil  paint,  urethane  resin,  and  epoxv 
on  Dibond  panel,  59"  x  48"  x  4". 


Arslan  Sukan,  Untitled  7,  2014,  ink-jet  print 
mounted  on  aluminum,  39"  x  59". 


LUCY  KIM 


ARSLAN  SUKAN 


LISA  COOLEY 

JANUARY  1 1  -  FEBRUARY  1 5 

Lucy  Kim’s  paintings  in  “A  Parrot  in  a  Bell”  were  at 
once  unnerving  and  seductive.  Kim  created  these 
abstractions  using  what  she  calls  “analog  Photo¬ 
shop,”  a  term  referring  to  the  way  digital  photography 
comes  closer  to  reality  while  also  altering  it. 

Kim’s  process  involves  life  casting  an  object  in  plas¬ 
tic,  and  then  recasting  and  remolding  it  until  the  orig¬ 
inal  source  becomes  unrecognizable.  Kim  then  paints 
over  the  casts,  lending  a  handmade  touch  to  what 
would  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  manufactured  image. 

The  paintings  here  conjured  a  complex  range  of 
emotions.  Two  works,  titled  Under  the  Shade  of  Garbo’s 
Gaze  1  and  2  (both  2014),  each  portraying  a  couple, 
resembled  Etruscan  grave  markers  redone  as  balloons 
that  have  been  popped  and  deflated.  The  resulting  at¬ 
tractive,  yet  disturbingly  saggy,  people  had  shadows 
of  Greta  Garbo’s  eyelashes  painted  over  them  in  oil. 
They  failed  to  live  up  to  Garbo’s  beauty,  but  struck  a 
chord  because  of  it. 

Other  paintings  involved  body  horrors — an  orange 
rind  blown  up  so  large  that  its  indentations  looked 
like  the  pores  of  human  skin,  gap-toothed  smiles, 
hands  that  melt  into  one  another — and  fetish  objects. 
Rather  than  simply  being  freaky  formal  experiments, 
these  works  were  celebrations  of  imperfection.  After 
all,  gap  teeth,  much  like  Kim’s  paintings,  can  be  seen 
as  abnormalities  that  are  too  beautiful  to  resist. 

ALEX  GREENBERGER 


FIVE  ELEVEN 

JANUARY  1 6  -  FEBRUARY  7 

For  many  in  the  21st  century,  the  most  intimate 
relationship  they  have  is  with  their  smartphone. 
Touching  its  screen  hundreds  of  times  a  day, 
people  leave  traces  of  gestures  that  are  all  too  human. 
Turkish  American  artist  Arslan  Sukan  realized  that 
capturing  these  fingerprints  and  swipes  might  create 
a  post-Internet  brand  of  Abstract  Expressionism. 

Sukan  begins  by  scanning  the  surfaces  of  a  variety 
of  digital  devices  and  then  manipulates  the  images  in 
Photoshop.  By  magnifying  the  minute  details  to  over 
four  feet  high,  the  artist  allows  viewers  to  see  every 
line  in  a  fingerprint  and  every  mark  made  by  a  thumb 
in  his  hi-res  photographs.  In  Untitled  3  (2014), 
smears  and  smudges  mix  blue,  white,  and  magenta 
hues,  conveying  the  interaction  of  user  and  screen.  In 
Untitled  4  (2014),  the  screen  is  clearly  shattered  yet 
usable,  a  fractured  composition  of  black  and  green. 

Though  Sukan  does  not  reveal  his  sources,  it  is 
fun  to  imagine  that  all  these  marks  are  his  own,  that 
this  is  a  new  interpretation  ofWalter  Benjamin’s  in¬ 
sights  about  the  aura  conveyed  by  the  artist’s  touch. 
At  the  least,  it  restores  a  human  dimension  to  a 
digital  interaction,  making  us  self-conscious  about 
the  way  we  hold,  touch,  and  cradle  these  miniature 
machines.  After  several  viewings,  however,  these 
photographs — some  featuring  vivid  compositions 
and  others  falling  flat — seemed  a  bit  too  much  like 
one-liners.  BARBARA  POLLACK 
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Speedmaster  Professional,  Ref.  BA 
175.0032,  c.1995 
Starting  Price  $4,000 

Sold  for  $7,200 


◄  HENRI  DE  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
Lithograph,  ‘Jane  AvriL,  1693 
Starting  Price  $40,000 

Sold  for  $60,000 
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ANDY  WARFIOL,  John  Wayne,  screenprint,  1986 
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to  works  of  art  and  other  valuables: 
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Larry  Bell,  “6x6  An  Improvisation,”  2014, 
installation  view. 


Margaret  Bourke-White,  Gandhi  using  his  spinning 
wheel  at  home ,  1946,  gelatin  silver  print,  14!4"  x  1 0 /s 


LARRY  BELL 

CHINATI  FOUNDATION,  MARFA,  TEXAS 
OCTOBER  10 -JULY  31 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Light  and  Space 
movement,  Larry  Bell  is  best  known  for 
his  glass  cubes,  both  minimal  and  myste¬ 
rious,  set  on  boxy  pedestals.  A  thermal  evaporation 
process  invests  them  with  reflective  capacities  or  of¬ 
fers  a  coating  of  shimmery  iridescent  color. 

Not  as  widely  exhibited  or  reproduced  are  Bell’s 
“Standing  Walls” — the  large-scale  freestanding 
sculptures  he  created  from  1969  through  the  late 
1990s.  The  barrack-like  galleries  of  Chinati,  Don¬ 
ald  Judd’s  sprawling  museum  complex  in  the  desert, 
offer  the  perfect  setting  for  “6  x  6  An  Improvisa¬ 
tion,”  the  first  installation  of  Bell’s  “Standing  Wall” 
sculptures  to  be  presented  as  a  single  work. 

The  dry  specifics  are  straight  out  of  the  Mini¬ 
malist  bible:  32  glass  panels,  each  6  by  6  feet,  some 
partially  coated  and  some  clear  or  gray,  form  16  L- 
shaped  standing  units.  But  the  effects  are  downright 
magical  and  sometimes  dizzying  as  the  units,  placed 
various  distances  apart  but  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
walls  of  the  gallery,  set  up  a  fun  house  of  reflections 
of  the  windows,  walls,  and  floors. 

As  the  West  Coast  was  to  the  East  during  the 
heyday  of  reductive  geometries,  so  is  Bell’s  work  to 
that  of  his  close  contemporary  Richard  Serra.  In 
contrast  to  Serra’s  brooding,  earthbound  sculptures, 
Bell’s  installation  is  as  buoyant  as  a  clear  Texas  sky. 

ANN  LANDI 


"EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
TRUTH" 

MENU  COLLECTION,  HOUSTON 
OCTOBER  2  -  FEBRUARY  1 

Political  leader  Mohandas  Gandhi’s  use  of  nonvio¬ 
lent  resistance,  a  key  strategy  in  the  liberation  of 
India  from  British  mle,  made  him  an  icon  of  mor¬ 
al  fortitude.  “Experiments  with  Truth:  Gandhi  and  Im¬ 
ages  of  Nonviolence”— curated  by  Menil  director  Josef 
Helfenstein  in  collaboration  with  Indian  video  artist 
Amar  Kanwar — examined  the  ethic  of  nonviolence 
through  art  and  artifacts  from  the  past  1,500  years. 

There  were  inspired  moments  when  works  from 
different  centuries  or  of  different  mediums  spoke 
to  each  other.  For  example,  a  photograph  of  Gan¬ 
dhi  by  Margaret  Bourke-White  was  matched  with  a 
7th-century  Indian  sculpture  ofjina  Rishabhanatha, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Jainism.  Elsewhere,  Charles 
Moore’s  1960s  photographs  of  police  dogs  attacking 
civil  rights  protesters  were  shown  with  a  2014  piece 
by  Theaster  Gates  made  from  fire  hose,  another 
weapon  used  against  demonstrators. 

The  message  of  nonviolence  was  most  directly 
expressed  in  several  video  installations,  particularly 
South  African  artist  William  Kentridge’s  cycle  of 
animations  from  the  end  of  apartheid  and  Kanwar’s 
own  films,  which  address  such  contemporary  issues  as 
the  struggle  of  farmers  in  India  to  preserve  their  land 
rights.  With  ravishing  abstractions  by  Mark  Rothko 
and  Suzan  Frecon,  the  exhibition  allowed  for  medita¬ 
tive  moments,  but  despite  its  ambitious  scope,  it  never 
lost  its  focus  or  its  potency.  BARBARA  POLLACK 
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Adriana  Varejao,  Carpet-Style  Tilework  in  Live  Flesh , 
1999,  oil  on  canvas  and  polyurethane  on  aluminum 
and  wood  support,  59"  x  79"  x  97/8". 


ADRIANA  VAREJAO 

INSTITUTE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART,  BOSTON 
NOVEMBER  19- APRIL  5 

Adriana  Varejao’s  first  solo  museum  show  in 
the  United  States  presented  a  full  range  of 
her  works  from  1992  to  2014,  many  refer¬ 
ring  to  Brazil’s  colonial  history.  In  her  relief  painting 
Carpet-Style  Tilework  in  Live  Flesh  (1999)  sculpted 
purplish-red  viscera  seem  to  spill  from  a  torn-open 
wall  of  delicate  blue-and-white  Portuguese  tiles.  A 
commentary  on  the  brutality  of  colonization,  the 
piece  puts  into  action  Brazilian  critic  Oswald  de 
Andrade’s  exhortation  to  artists  to  “cannibalize”  the 
culture  of  their  colonizers. 

Equally  jarring  was  Votive  Offering  and  Skins  (1993), 
a  collection  of  what  appear  to  be  scraps  of  differendy 
colored  flesh,  numbered  and  tacked  to  a  canvas.  It  was 
inspired  by  17th-  and  18th-century  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  casta  paintings,  which  ranked  mixed-race  people 
according  to  parentage  and  relative  lightness  of  skin. 

In  the  same  vein,  Varejao  turned  the  1976  Brazil¬ 
ian  census,  which  allowed  citizens  to  describe  their 
skin  tone  in  their  own  words,  into  33  colors  of  oil 
paint,  packaged  in  tubes  labeled  with  names  like 
“Coffee  with  Milk”  and  “Sun  Kissed.”  The  artist 
then  used  the  paint  to  create  a  2014  series  of  self- 
portraits,  each  in  a  different  shade.  In  works  such  as 
these,  Varejao  highlights  the  destructive  effects  of 
European  colonists’  caste  system — the  consequenc¬ 
es  of  which  are  still  felt  in  modern  Brazil. 

MAXIMIUANO  DURON 


Emily  Roysdon,  Untitled  (David  Wojnarowicz project ), 
2001-7,  gelatin  silver  print,  11 "  x  14". 

"THE  HEART  IS  THE  FRAME" 

LOS  ANGELES  CONTEMPORARY  EXHIBITIONS 
LOS  ANGELES 
JANUARY  7 -FEBRUARY  14 

he  works  in  this  group  show  coalesced  around 
the  poetic  significance  of  habitual  acts  and  il¬ 
luminated  the  mantras  that  propel  us.  Harry 
Dodge’s  “emergency  weapons”  (2003-14)  demon¬ 
strate  the  presence  of  the  apocalyptic  in  the  every¬ 
day.  Among  them  are  a  kitchen  knife  bound  to  an  ax 
hilt  and  ornamented  with  a  yellowed  ranch-dressing 
container,  and  an  improvised  mace  tipped  with  nails 
set  in  a  brightly  colored  blob  of  resin.  During  a  pro¬ 
longed  stay  in  the  California  desert,  Leidy  Church¬ 
man  made  studies  from  daily  life.  The  resulting 
twelve-part  painting,  Flotsam  and  Jetsam  (2014), 
which  includes  a  Pepsi  logo,  a  call-box  sign,  an  in¬ 
terior  with  cats,  and  a  portrait  of  a  border-patrol  ve¬ 
hicle,  levels  the  significance  of  these  images  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  all  in  the  same  naive  style. 

William  E.  Jones’s  Berlin  Flash  Frames  (2010) 
loops  scenes  from  U.S. -government-made,  Cold 
War-era  propaganda  films  about  the  Berlin  Wall.  In 
their  repetition  we  witness  the  construction  of  a  na¬ 
tional  worldview.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  gallery, 
Tris  Vonna-Michell’s  audio  poems:  distracted  listening 
(2011)  recounted  a  city  dweller’s  experiences  in  a  man¬ 
ic  whisper,  while  synchronized  projectors  showed  pairs 
of  corresponding  photographs.  In  this  work,  as  with 
many  others  in  the  exhibition,  moments  in  time  are 
re-created  in  so  intimate  and  visceral  a  way  as  to  cause 
some  proprioceptive  drift.  ALEXANDRA  CAPRIA 
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Shelly  Silver,  TOUCH ,  2013,  HD  video,  68  minutes. 


E.  J.  Beilocq,  Storyville  Portrait,  ca.  1912  (printed 
later),  gold-toned  printing-out  paper,  10"  x  8". 


SHELLY  SILVER 

SLOUGHT  FOUNDATION,  PHILADELPHIA 
JANUARY  16 -FEBRUARY  20 

Shelly  Silver’s  work  is  never  autobiographical 
but  it  is  always  first  person.  “Stories,  Cities, 
Makeshift  Structures”  at  the  Slought  Foun¬ 
dation  surveyed  seven  of  Silver’s  films.  Each  film 
was  experienced  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fictional  character:  a  gay  man  returning  to 
Chinatown  after  an  absence  of  50  years  to  care  for 
his  dying  mother  {TOUCH,  2013),  a  woman  who 
advertises  for  people  willing  to  let  her  take  intimate 
pictures  of  them  {What  I’m  Looking  For ,  2004),  a 
depressed  filmmaker — played  by  the  artist  herself — 
wandering  through  foreign  malls  and  train  stations 
{Suicide,  2003). 

The  films  were  shot  between  1989  and  2013  and 
the  differences  in  presentation  were  as  marked  as 
the  differences  between  Silver’s  characters.  Watch¬ 
ing  Getting  In,  an  amusing  one-liner  from  1989  that 
offers  the  sounds  of  hetero  sex  as  the  camera  ap¬ 
proaches  various  doorways,  one  can’t  help  but  think 
of  artists’  first  forays  into  video  with  Sony  Portapaks. 
What  I’m  Looking  For,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  story 
of  desire  and  control  compellingly  conveyed  through 
the  device  of  a  camera  phone. 

Watching  seven  films  at  one  go  is  time  consuming, 
but  Silver’s  work  is  captivating.  As  each  film  was  an 
exploration  of  another  person’s  viewpoint,  this  may 
have  been  the  closest  one  could  ever  get  to  being  in 
someone  else’s  head.  ANNETTE  MONNIER 


"THE  PLOT  THICKENS" 

FRAENKEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
NOVEMBER  20  -  JANUARY  31 

For  its  35th  anniversary,  this  leading  exhibitor 
of  fine-art  photography  presented  a  selection 
of  works  representative  of  its  vision.  The  show 
exemplified  the  gallery’s  ability  to  guide  viewers 
through  photography’s  history  while  beguiling  them 
with  the  medium’s  possibilities. 

Spanning  150  years,  the  exhibition  was  adroitly  or¬ 
ganized  into  thematic  groupings.  Lee  Friedlander’s 
majestic  Grand  Canyon  (1992)  was  juxtaposed  with 
a  moonscape  by  astronaut  Ronald  Evans.  In  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  vision,  Richard  Misrach’s  up-to-date 
iPhone  study  of  a  pair  of  pink-framed  sunglasses 
preserved  in  a  patch  of  tarmac  was  accompanied  by 
August  Sanders’s  Eye  of  an  Eighteen-Year-Old  Young 
Man  (1925-26).  Notably,  Misrach’s  piece  was  the 
show’s  sole  reference  to  our  current  relationship  with 
photography  via  handheld  devices. 

Much  of  the  exhibition  relied  on  such  canonical 
artists  as  Diane  Arbus  and  Friedlander,  while  ab¬ 
stract,  process,  and  conceptual  photography  were 
nearly  absent.  The  expected,  however,  was  shrewdly 
offset  by  anonymous  and  vernacular  photographs, 
including  a  1930  depiction  of  an  all-female  wedding. 

Yes,  “The  Plot  Thickens”  covered  much  familiar 
terrain.  But  it  is  hard  to  argue  with  a  collection  that 
so  deftly  examined  photography’s  arc  and  the  innate 
human  desire  to  chronicle,  look,  and  reflect. 

FRANCESCA  SONARA 
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Children’s  Museum  of  Manhattan 


The  Tisch  Building  •  212  West  83rd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10024  •  www.cmom.org 


Funding  provided  by 
The  Freeman  Foundation 
and  administered  by 
Association  of  Children’s  Museums. 


When  Value  Matters,  Experience  the  ASA  Difference 


The  need  for  trained,  accredited,  professional  appraisers  has  never  been  greater. 


Become  a  qualified  ASA  appraiser!  Classes  forming;  education  grants  available. 

Need  an  appraisal?  ASA's  accredited  valuation  professionals  have  gone  through  rigorous  testing, 
peer  review  and  continuing  education. 


American  Society  of  Appraisers  ,  -~*igt 

Providing  Value  Worldwide 


appraisers.org  |  (800)  272-8258 


Le  Donne 


A  Collection  of  Portraits 

By  Clare  Stokolosa 

Please  join  us  for  the  Reception: 

Friday,  April  10  from  6pm  to  8pm 
At  Boricua  College  Art  Gallery  4th  floor 
3755  Broadway  (between  155  and  156  streets) 
N.Y.C.  10032 

Subway  Stop  157th  Street  on  #1  Train 
Phone  212.694.1000  x  623 


April  2,  2015 
through  April  20,  2015 

Gallery  hours: 

Monday  -  Friday  Qam  to  5pm 
Saturday  9am  to  12  pm 

Represented  by:  Galleria  Nazionale 
Cortona  Italy 
Direttore  -  Gian  Maria  Cosignani 
www.galleriaiiazianale.coin 


www.clarestokolosa.corn 
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VKHUTEMAS 

MARTIN-GROPIUS-BAU,  BERLIN 
DECEMBER  5  -  APRIL  6 


As  a  former  museum  of  applied  art,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  Martin-Gropius-Bau  should  mount 
one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  to  date  devoted  to 
the  Russian  art  school  VKhUTEMAS.  Known  as  the 
“Russian  Bauhaus,”  the  school  was  founded  in  1920  as 
part  of  an  overhaul  of  the  Russian  educational  system 
in  the  wake  of  the  1917  revolution.  Like  the  Bauhaus, 
founded  the  year  before,  VKhUTEMAS  was  formed 
by  merging  a  fine-art  academy  with  an  applied-arts 
school.  It  also  shared  with  its  German  counterpart 
many  of  the  same  goals,  including,  above  all,  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  idea  of  the  artist  as  a  productive  member 
of  society. 

“VKhUTEMAS:  A  Russian  Laboratory  of  Mo¬ 
dernity,  Architecture  Designs  1920-1930”  comprised 
some  250  works  by  students  and  teaching  staff,  which 
included  El  Lissitzky,  Lyubov  Popova,  Alexander  Rod¬ 
chenko,  and  Vladimir  Tatlin,  among  others.  Focusing  on 
VKhUTEMAS’s  architectural  workshop,  the  exhibition 
offered  a  sweeping  overview  of  the  state  of  drawing  dur¬ 
ing  this  fertile  decade. 


Pencil,  ink,  gouache,  and  watercolor  were  all  deployed, 
sometimes  in  combination  with  printed  matter,  as  in 
Alexander  Vesnin’s  proposal  for  decorating  the  school’s 
facade  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  revolution.  De¬ 
spite  the  school’s  emphasis  on  functionalism,  few  of 
the  works  in  the  show  resembled  actual  plans.  Indeed, 
many  appeared  unrealizable.  They  are  most  interesting 
for  the  way  they  reflect  the  preoccupations  of  European 
modernism;  under  the  guise  of  architectural  rendering, 
VKhUTEMAS  artists  hammered  out  new  relationships 
between  space,  form,  and  color. 

The  show  presented  names  still  unfamiliar  to  a  West¬ 
ern  audience,  like  W.  Krinski,  who  experimented  with 
dynamic  kiosk  designs,  with  more  familiar  figures  such 
as  Rodchenko,  whose  1925  sketch  for  a  Worker’s  Club 
is  also  on  view,  and  Rodchenko’s  wife  Varvara  Stepa¬ 
nova,  represented  by  her  bold  costume  designs.  Many 
of  the  works  included  were  being  exhibited  for  the  first 
time — testimony  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  its 
demise,  the  history  of  the  Russian  avant-garde  is  still 
being  written.  JORDAN  TROELLER 
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Panamarenko,  Donderwolk ,  1970-71,  dimensions  tk, 
medium  tk. 


"PANAMARENKO 
UNIVERSUM" 

MUSEUM  VAN  HEDENDAAGSE  KUNST  ANTWERPEN 
ANTWERP,  BELGIUM 
OCTOBER  3  -  MARCH  29 

Charming”  seems  like  a  skimpy  critical  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  grand  retrospective.  But  charm 
is  a  powerful  tool  for  Panamarenko  (ne  Henri  Van 
Herwegen),  beloved  in  his  native  Belgium  for  his  as¬ 
semblage  sculptures  of  imaginary  flying  machines. 
Reflecting  the  artist’s  own  attitude  toward  his  cre¬ 
ations,  the  exhibition  alternated  between  serious 
and  playful  in  its  presentation.  Artworks  such  as  a 
plump,  car-size  metal  contraption  reminiscent  of  the 
Beatles’s  yellow  submarine  hung  from  the  ceilings 
and  rested  on  platforms  as  if  they  were  functional 
objects,  transforming  the  M  HKA  into  something 
resembling  a  surreal  air  and  space  museum. 

In  a  documentary  included  in  the  show,  Panama¬ 
renko  compares  his  work  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
and  concludes  that  his  art  has  more  poetry  than  the 
Renaissance  master’s.  In  this  he  is  arguably  correct. 
When  Panamarenko  first  began  constructing  his 
gentle  Zeppelins  and  single-occupant  aeroplanes,  it 
was  the  1960s  and  commercial  flight  was  becoming 
common.  But  his  work  has  never  answered  a  practical 
need.  Instead,  it  is  designed  to  reinvigorate  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  whimsy.  A  1965  drawing  titled  In  Space 
even  includes  the  phrase  “lower  the  cost  of  fun”  in 
off-kilter  letters.  Like  Antoine  de  Saint- Exupery’s 
Little  Prince,  Panamarenko  asks  us  to  remember  our 
earlier  understanding  of  the  world. 

ANA  FINEL  HONIGMAN 


Andy  Warhol,  Dame  Elizabeth  Taylor.  1967, 
offset  lithograph,  22"  x  22". 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  & 
ANDY  WARHOL 

MODERN  ART  OXFORD 
OXFORD,  ENGLAND 
DECEMBER  6  -  MARCH  8 

Love  is  Enough:  William  Morris  &  Andy 
Warhol,”  curated  by  Turner  Prize-winning  art¬ 
ist  Jeremy  Deller,  found  unexpected  affinities  between 
its  two  subjects,  one  born  94  years  after  the  other.  As 
in  his  own  work,  Deller  made  expert  use  of  the  tell¬ 
ing  cultural  detail.  Hanging  next  to  Warhol’s  Marilyn 
Tapestry  (1968),  for  example,  was  the  autographed 
photo  of  Shirley  Temple  sent  to  Warhol  when  he  was 
13 — evidence  of  his  early  fascination  with  celebrity.  A 
wealth  of  such  inclusions  gave  a  scholarly  grounding 
to  the  exhibition’s  visual  exuberance. 

As  the  show  demonstrated,  Morris  and  Warhol 
were  genuine  tastemakers  and  entrepreneurs.  Each 
radicalized  the  production  of  art  by  creating  factory¬ 
like  ateliers.  Each  as  well  visually  represented  the 
Zeitgeist  of  his  own  time;  the  show  poignantly  jux¬ 
taposed  an  1893  Morris  pamphlet  titled  “True  and 
False  Society”  with  Warhol’s  silk-screened  American 
Race  Riot  (1964),  based  on  a  Life  magazine  report  on 
clashes  between  police  and  civil  rights  protestors  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  But  both  artists  also  produced 
art  aimed  at  a  broad  audience;  Morris’s  wallpaper  and 
Warhol’s  silk-screened  portraits  forever  changed  their 
respective  societies’  notions  of  aesthetic  quality. 

With  his  interest  in  death,  money,  and  fame,  Damien 
Hirst  is  often  cast  as  Warhol’s  English  equivalent.  But 
Deller,  Hirst’s  peer,  finds  in  William  Morris  a  more 
enriching  comparison.  ANA  FINEL  HONIGMAN 
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Sonia  Delaunay,  Autoportrait ,  draft  for  the  cover  of  the 
catalog  of  the  Stockholm  exhibition,  1916,  stencil, 
13%"  x  18". 


Suzy  Lake,  Miss  Chatelaine ,  1973,  gelatin  silver  print, 
19%"  x  16". 


SONIA  DELAUNAY 


SUZY  LAKE 


MUSEE  D'ART  MODERNE  DE  LA  V1LLE  DE  PARIS,  PARIS 
OCTOBER  1 7  -  FEBRUARY  22 

Her  life  embraced  the  modernist  movement 
like  a  bright  parenthesis.  Arriving  in  Paris  in 
1905,  Ukrainian-born  Sonia  Delaunay  was  a 
major  presence  in  the  Paris  art  scene  until  her  death 
in  1979.  Her  output  was  prodigious,  and  more  than 
any  other  artist  of  her  time,  she  realized  the  modern¬ 
ist  dream  of  eliminating  the  barriers  between  arts, 
crafts,  and  technology. 

With  her  husband  Robert  Delaunay  and  their 
colleagues,  Delaunay  pioneered  the  Orphism  move¬ 
ment,  often  seen  as  a  key  stepping-stone  between 
Cubism  and  pure  abstraction.  Her  own  expressive 
palette  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  Russian  childhood, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  medium  to  which  she  did 
not  apply  her  colorful  geometries.  Paintings,  posters, 
books,  household  objects,  carpets,  murals,  mosaics, 
textiles,  clothing,  and  even  automobiles  would  sport 
her  unmistakable  aesthetic  signature.  She  also  de¬ 
signed  sets  and  costumes  for  theater  and  film. 

It  is  fitting  that  Delaunay  should  have  created  a 
large-scale  mural  for  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Art  and  Technology  in  Modern  Life  held  in  Par¬ 
is  in  1937.  That  mural  was  the  centerpiece  of  this 
retrospective  at  the  Musee  d’Art  Moderne.  Here, 
more  than  400  works  in  all  genres  made  it  clear  why 
Delaunay  was  the  first  woman  artist  to  be  shown  at 
the  Louvre  during  her  own  lifetime. 

DAVID  GALLOWAY 


ART  GALLERY  OF  ONTARIO,  TORONTO 
NOVEMBER  5  -  MARCH  22 

Spanning  almost  50  years,  this  survey  of  work 
by  Toronto-based  artist  Suzy  Lake  was  an 
eye-opener.  Since  moving  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  in  1968,  Lake  has  produced  photo- 
and  performance-based  art,  much  of  it  critical  of 
media  representations  of  women  and  alert  to  forms 
of  political  and  social  control. 

Lake’s  groundbreaking  early  work  includes  “A 
Genuine  Simulation  of  .  .  .”  (1973-74),  a  series  of 
photographic  self-portraits  retouched  with  Covergirl 
makeup,  and  Miss  Chatelaine  (1973),  a  grid  of  black- 
and-white  photos  of  the  artist,  each  embellished 
with  a  different  hat  or  head  of  hair  cut  from  Chate¬ 
laine. ,  a  Canadian  women’s  magazine.  Lake’s  imagery 
becomes  more  aggressive  as  the  decade  progresses. 
In  her  “Choreographed  Puppets”  series  (1976-77), 
for  example,  the  artist  donned  a  contraption  that  al¬ 
lowed  two  men  to  literally  “pull  her  strings”  as  if  she 
were  a  marionette. 

Lake’s  photographs  and  performances  since  the 
1990s,  such  as  “Peonies  and  the  Lido”  (2000-02),  in 
which  she  assumes  the  guise  of  Dirk  Bogarde’s  char¬ 
acter  in  the  film  version  of  Thomas  Mann’s  novella 
Death  in  Venice ,  approach  the  topic  of  aging  with  hu¬ 
mor  and  dignity.  Artists  like  Cindy  Sherman  have 
acknowledged  Lake  as  an  inspiration.  Now,  her  art  is 
ripe  for  discovery  by  a  wider  international  audience. 

BILL  CLARKE 
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Malevich 


Alexander  Kosolapov,  Malevich  -  Black  Square ,  1987,  oil 
on  canvas  47"  x  68'A". 


"POST  POP: 

EAST  MEETS  WEST" 

SAATCHI  GALLERY,  LONDON 
NOVEMBER  26  -  MARCH  3 

Ranging  from  Jeff  Koons’s  floating  basketballs 
to  Ai  Weiwei’s  garishly  painted  Han  vases, 
this  show  could  have  been  faulted  for  taking 
an  over-broad  view  of  what  constitutes  Pop.  Yet  the 
exhibition  demonstrated,  fascinatingly,  how  Pop  mi¬ 
grated  post- Warhol  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  then 
to  China,  turning,  as  it  did  so,  the  cold  light  it  once 
shone  on  mass  consumerism  onto  authoritarian  hero 
worship. 

Alexander  Kosolapov’s  conceptual  gambits  such  as 
Lenin  and  Coca-Cola  (1982),  in  which  a  slogan  for 
marketing  soft  drinks  (“It’s  the  Real  Thing”)  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  revolutionary  leader,  looks  almost  quaint 
now  but  in  its  day  was  genuinely  provocative.  Leo¬ 
nid  Sokov’s  pairing  of  Stalin  and  Marilyn  Monroe  in 
Two  Profiles  (1989)  underscores  Pop’s  interest  in  the 
iconic  image,  an  idea  both  supported  and  subvert¬ 
ed  in  Feng  Mengbo’s  Taxi!  Taxi!  -  Mao  Zedong  III 
(1994),  in  which  Mao  appears  as  a  flickering  video- 
game  avatar. 

Ilya  and  Emilia  Kabakov’s  installation  Incident 
in  the  Corridor  near  the  Kitchen  (1989)  and  Grisha 
Bruskin’s  stainless-steel  parodies  of  the  socialist-re¬ 
alist  everyman  evoke  the  extraordinary  achievements 
of  Russian  artists  in  the  dying  years  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  if  many  had  left  by  then.  Their  work, 
and  this  terrific  show,  made  clear  that  Pop  remains  a 
movement  for  the  ages.  ROGER  ATWOOD 


Nikita  Kadan,  Limits  of  Responsibility,  2014,  mixed 
media,  dimensions  variable,  installation  view. 

NIKITA  KADAN 

WATERSIDE  CONTEMPORARY,  LONDON 
JANUARY  29  -  APRIL  4 

n  Ukrainian  artist  Nikita  Kadan’s  solo  exhibition 
“Limits  of  Responsibility,”  a  slideshow  focused  on 
a  modest  vegetable  patch  in  Kiev’s  Maidan  Neza- 
lezhnosti  (Independence  Square).  The  garden  was 
planted  by  pro-European  Union,  anti-government 
protesters  last  spring  and  destroyed  four  months 
later — possibly  by  right-wing  nationalists — following 
the  collapse  of  the  Yanukovych  government. 

This  agricultural  theme  was  echoed  throughout  the 
show,  which  also  included  ominous  watercolors  that 
merged  anatomical  with  architectural  and  botanical 
forms  and  vintage  Soviet  agricultural  propaganda 
pamphlets.  The  gallery  was  dominated  by  an  all- 
white  sculpture,  which  replicated  a  display  structure 
for  agricultural  exhibits  pictured  in  one  of  the  pam¬ 
phlets.  Kadan’s  version  featured  a  thriving  bed  of  let¬ 
tuces  and  herbs,  but  the  information  panels  had  been 
left  blank — utopian  ideals  have  vanished,  but  citizen 
gardening  remains  vital,  both  for  survival  and  as  an  act 
of  self-sufficiency  in  the  face  of  ideological  control.  A 
second  group  of  photographs  documented  the  ruins 
of  residential  buildings  in  eastern  Ukraine;  overscale 
botanical  illustrations  collaged  over  bullet-pocked 
walls  ironically  emphasized  the  area’s  desolation. 

Kadan’s  lo-fi  works  brought  into  focus  Ukraine’s 
current  political  situation,  in  which  different  groups 
vie  for  control  but  responsibility  for  civilian  wellbe¬ 
ing  is  evaded.  JENNIFER  THATCHER 
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YEARS  AGO 


75 

YEARS  AGO 


“American  ‘Modernism’  Hmerican  Hrt  Ncw9 

(By  the  Second  Viewer),” 
by  James  button 

April  17,1915 

I 

Compassion  for  the  spirits  who 
now  contort  themselves  in  their 
art,  in  imitation  of  European  in- 
novators,  is  easily  gained  by  die 
known  abilities  of  Maurice  B. 

Prendergast  and  Arthur  B.  Davies.  .  .  .  The  skill  of  Davies  is 
scarcely  more  exciting,  when  employed  ...  in  monumental 
suggestion  of  Picabia  than  in  the  charming  little  reminiscent 
Venetian  things  of  some  years  ago.  The  large  “Decoration, 
Dances”  recalls  Picabia’s  “Dance  at  the  Spring”  forcibly,  but  as 
the  recollection  has  to  do  particularly  with  a  surface  of  geo- 
metricized  forms  more  or  less  complex,  one  should  not  quarrel 
with  this  clever  painter.  For  the  imitation  is  only  superficial. 


50 

YEARS  AGO 


AFRIL  t}.194D+FORTY  GREAT  BRITISH 
PORTRAITS  ♦TASTE  IN  PRINTS^  CEZANNE 
ARMOR  FOR  INDUSTRY  ♦  U.  S.  SCULPTURE 


“American  Taste  in  Art” 


April  13, 1940 

The  experiment  at  the  Art  Alli¬ 
ance,  its  “American  Taste  in  Art” 
exhibit  chosen  by  an  “innocent” 
jury  of  business  executives  who 
have  not  been  particularly  noted 
for  their  interest  in  the  product 
of  the  studio,  has  been  selected 
and  hung,  and  the  citations  have  been  given.  . . .  The  larg¬ 
est  of  the  prizes  went  to  Anne  in  Blue  by  Leon  Kroll,  an 
artist  who  can  never  plead  neglect  by  his  contemporaries, 
professional  and  otherwise.  Another  prize  given  by  these 
judges  who  probably  do  know  their  Degas  fairly  well  from 
the  handsome  show  of  his  work  seen  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  a  few  years  ago,  went  to  the  thoroughly  charming 
if  slightly  saccharine  White  Ballet  by  Everett  Shinn. 

25 

YEARS  AGO 


“Camille  Pissarro:  The 
Unassuming  Eye,”  by 
Linda  Nochlin 

April  1 965 

The  present-day  penchant  for 
ferocity,  single-mindedness  and 
ambiguity  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  full  response  to  an  art  at 
once  so  open  and  so  limited  as 
Pissarros,  unredeemed  by  either  emotional  undertow  or  tech¬ 
nical  bravura. ...  In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  with 
a  modesty  matched  only  by  that  of  his  first  master,  Corot,  he 
produced  a  series  of  landscapes  so  disarming  in  their  unas¬ 
sailable  visual  rectitude,  so  unforced  in  execution  and  com¬ 
position  that  Cezanne  said  of  them  in  later  years:  “If  he  had 
continued  to  paint  as  he  did  in  1870,  he  would  have  been  the 
strongest  of  us  all.” 


“The  Art  of  Design,”  by 
Steven  Holt 

April  1 990 


AFETiews 

MAW  OF  % 

DESIGN.  § 


There  is  currently  no  formal 
right  or  wrong  in  industrial 
design — no  one  dominant 
style,  school  of  thought,  or  way 
of  making  things. 

Some  scholars  and  designers 
consider  product  design  a  kind  of  “art  for  the  masses.”  Oth¬ 
ers  see  it,  along  with  advertising,  as  the  public  art  form  of 
our  time.  Lionel  Tiger,  professor  of  anthropology  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  goes  further:  “We  have  failed  to  see,”  he 
says,  “that  the  industrial  designers  are  really  the  folk  artists 
of  our  civilization.”  IfTiger  is  right,  design  has  the  potential 
in  the  21st  century  to  join  with  art  as  a  medium  for  express¬ 
ing  the  aspirations  and  the  ideals  of  the  times. 
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